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Decton Perma-iron: 
the no-iron shirt 
that doesn’t mean maybe. 


Wash it. / 

Tumble dry. 

Wear it. That's all. 

Rich oxford in a choice 

of 21 vivid colors. 
“‘Sanforized-Plus."' 
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Introducing 
the Powerhouse. 


New Norelco Rechargeable Tripleheader Speedshaver® 45CT 
packs enough power for twice as many shaves as any other rechargeable. 


It feels so light in your hand, so trim, 
so sleek that it’s hard to believe 

this newest Norelco Tripleheader 

can pack away so much reserve power. 

Power for twice as many shaves as 
any other rechargeable you can buy. 

And these are Tripleheader shaves, 
too. Close. Fast. Comfortable. Nothing 
else quite like them. 

Close because those three heads are 
Microgroove™ heads 
to shave you 35% oh $f 
closer. So close, Norelco 
dares to match shaves a 
with a blade. 

And those heads swing in and out © 
with the contours of your face. 
Eighteen whirling rotary blades not onl 
give you fast Norelco shaves, but the 
most comfortable. Not a nick or pinch. 
Pop-up trimmer, too. 
Altogether, it has more 
features than any other 
: shaver. Even 2110/220 
* voltage selector. 

With or without a cord, this new 
Rechargeable Tripleheader packs the 
power to shave the toughest beard. -— 
Anywhere. “ 

There's alsoa Tripleheader 35T witl 
cord. It shaves 
close, fast, 
comfortably, 
too. Only it 
stays home. 


Noreko 


The close, fast,comfortable electric shave. 
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LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution * 417 South Dearborn, Dept. 69-079, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, FREE booklet and full information on the field I have checked below: 


ACCOUNTING 
(J Complete Accounting 

wita CPA Training ol 
CO) General Accounting oO 


C1 Income Tax 


| Auditing oO 
C1 Controllership 
C1 CPA Training 
(1 Modern Bookkeeping 


LAW COURSES 
(1 Bachelor of Laws Degree 


Business Law 
Insurance Law 


0 Claim Adjusting Law 
1 Accounting Fundamentals © Law for Police Officers 


Law for Trust Officers 
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If you had mailed this coupon a year 
ago, your salary could be way up too! 


WHY NOT MAIL IT TODAY? 


Look at these enthusiastic letters. Have 
you ever seen anything like them? There 
are hundreds and hundreds more that 
pour in from LaSalle students week after 
week, month after month, year after year. 

Do you know that many graduates attribute their in- 
creases in income largely to their LaSalle training? 

All LaSalle students have one ambition in common—to 
get out of the ranks of the untrained and earn big money, 
prestige and security in a key job. Isn’t that your goal too? 

Without interfering with your present work—and by de- 
voting only a little of your spare time—you too can prepare 
rapidly for advancement in the field of your choice through 
LaSalle home study. The cost is surprisingly low. 

LaSalle has been an acknowledged leader in home educa- 
tion for more than half a century. It has provided training 
in business, high school, and technical subjects to more than 
1,000,000 ambitious men and women. Its distinguished 
faculty includes some of the country’s most outstanding 
authorities. That is why your LaSalle diploma is a credential 
recognized and respected everywhere. 

Check the subject you are interested in—then send the 
eoupon above for FREE booklet. No obligation. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“My salary has 
increased 400% as 
a direct result of 


my LaSalie studies” 


Rudolph Urbatis, 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


“Salary more than 


doubled since 


WY enrolling” 


William T. Black, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


“Income has increased 
100 per cent since 
graduation” 


James L. Yonning, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


“| now earn three 
and a half times my 


former pry” 


Robert Fisher, 
Holbrook, Ariz. 


A Correspondence Institution @ 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Now Capitol Record Club invites you to... 
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if you buy one record now and agree to buy only ten more 
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REVOLVER 
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Heart 
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Start now to enjoy all these 
BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


a TEN RECORDS FREE if you buy one record now and 
agree to buy only ten more during the next year from 
more than 300 a month to be offered, 


%& FREE MONTHLY COPY OF “KEYNOTES,” the Club mag- 
azine, describing the forthcoming selection in your 
favorite field of music plus a wide variety of other 
outstanding records in all fields. 


%& THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE ANY RECORD from any field 
of music if you prefer it to the Club selection. Other- 
wise the Club selection is automatically shipped (un- 
less you want no record at all that month). 


%& THE RIGHT TO REFUSE to take any record at all in a 
given month, by returning the form always provided. 


*& MEMBER'S CREDIT CARD entitling you to charge all 
Purchases. For each album you buy, you will be billed 
the Club price of $3.98 or $4.98 (occasional special 
albums somewhat higher) plus a small shipping charge. 
Stereo records are only $1.00 more. 
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GREATEST HITS 


Memories Are In The Still 


Made of This ye «- Of The Might 
Thats Amore ~ oe 3 & Lonely Teenager 
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Capitol Record Club 

Hollywood & Vine 

Hollywood, California 90028 

Please accept me as a member of the Capitol Record Club and 


send me the 10 FREE RECORDS listed. I've also indicated my first 
purchase for which you will bill me $3.98 plus a small shipping 


Send me this 
selection as my 
first purchase 
Write number below 


SEND ME FREE 
THESE 10 ALBUMS 
Write numbers below 


charge. Stereo only $1.00 more. | agree to buy ten more albums 
of my choice during the next year. The music | like best is: 
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; (CJ Easy Listening [] Movies & Shows [7] Classical [[] Jazz 
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Canadian orders shipped duty-free from Ontario, 
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Hey, 


you skinny guys, 


try Nutrament. 
The great 


To start with—Nutrament is a 
nutritionally complete food: 
rich in protein with balanced 
amounts of fat and carbohy- 
drate, plus essential vitamins 
and minerals, 

Pours, looks and tastes like 
a milkshake with 375 calories 


gst PERFORM ANE Ye, 
« ty, 


= Good Housekeeping + 
ty, GUARANTEES gs 
MEnr on axyyap OO 


American put on. 


going for you in every can to 
help build up your weight. 

What you do is drink it with 
meals or in between—or both. 

So, all that's left is to ask 
for it at food or drug stores in 
chocolate, vanilla, cherry and 
rich Dutch chocolate. 


helps build you up. 


©1967 M, J, & Co, | 


NEXT MONTH IN 


SOIR 


» a 
ORLANDO 
CEPEDA 


EDDIE 
STANKY 


LEW 
ALCINDOR 


Is baseball, as many people think, 
really the gentlest of all sports? 
What about the riots that erupt 
periodically on the field? What 
about the fights between team- 
mates? In October Sport we offer 
an inside report on the violence in 
baseball . .. Also in baseball next 
month, with the pennant races 
coming down to the wire, we have 
important stories on three of the 
big names of 1967—Orlando Ce- 
peda of the Cardinals, Harmon 
Killebrew of the Twins and Eddie 
Stanky, the controversial manager 
of the White Sox. 

In pro football, we feature “The 
Johnny Unitas I Know” by 
Johnny’s long-time teammate and 
friend, Raymond Berry ... And 
we take a look at one of the most 
amusing characters in all of foot- 
ball, defensive back Dick LeBeau 
of the Detroit Lions . . . In college 
football we have our annual All- 
America Preview by a national 
board of experts, and we profile 
Southern Methodist star, Jerry 
Levias. 

A lot of things have been writ- 
ten about Lew Alcindor, perhaps 
the greatest college basketball 
player of all time, but he hasn’t 
said much in public. Now, for the 
first time Lew Alcindor Sounds 
Off! You'll read it next month in 
Sport ... In track and field, we 
focus on “The Rivals.” the stars 
who will be struggling against each 
other for Olympic berths in 68 . . . 
A story you won't want to miss is 
ealled “15 Top Stars Tell Their 
Funniest Stories” ... And in base- 
ball we profile Tony Perez of the 
Reds and pitcher Jim Lonborg of 
the Red Sox ... Lots more, too, in 
October Sport. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND 
SEPTEMBER 19 


The boy 
with the 


pnisonex 
skin 


pHisoHex is not a soap, but a profes- 
sional, effective, antibacterial skin 
cleanser. It removes dirt and pore- 
clogging grease. In addition, pHisoHex 
combats the germs responsible for in- 
fecting acne blemishes; and it will keep 
on controlling these germs even be- 
tween washings because of an invisible 
germ fighter that remains on the skin. 
(No soaps or other cleansers, please; 
they might remove the protective film.) 


Surgeons introduced it into the medical 
profession when they started using anti- 
bacterial pHisoHex to “scrub up” before 
operations. But pHisoHex was found to 

be so effective in producing a super- 
clean skin that regular use soon spread 

to all areas of medicine, including the pre- 
vention and care of many skin problems. 


Washing with pHisoHex 3 or 4 times 
every day will help clear acne blemishes 
and will help keep the skin clear. For skin 
care, physicians recommend pHisoHex 
more often than any other medicated 
liquid skin cleanser. 


If you don’t try it, it can’t work. If you 
can’t Say it, you can’t buy it. Ask for 
FY’so-hex! At your drugstore in 5 oz. and 
1 pt. squeeze bottles. 


Free Booklets: For boys, “Good grooming 
guide for busy guys”; for girls, “Teen- 
aged? Have acne? Skin care and person- 
ality pointers.” Send for them today. 


sudsing 
antibacterial 


skin 
cleanser 


Winthrop Laboratories 
90 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


$5000 First Prize 
‘DNISOHEX 


Scholarship Sweepstakes 


1st Prize-—$5000 
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B+ Student, 
A+ Runner 


JANE BURNETT 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High, Maryland 
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career at the age of 13 for fear of cracking her 

skull doing gainers—back flips toward the board. 
“I got a mental block against it,” she says. “I was 
chicken.” So she turned to track for competition. 

Since July, 1965, the 17-year-old strawberry 
blonde has not only resisted new fears but developed 
into one of America’s bright young runners, fast 
enough, it would seem, to catch up with her dream 
of reaching the Olympics—either next year in Mexico 
City, or in 1972. 

Jane met with instant success the past indoor 
season. At seven meets, she captured five firsts—at 
50, 60 and 440 yards—and two seconds. At her 
favorite distance of 220 yards, she owns a 24.0 clock- 
ing, little more than a second off the women’s world 
record. 

“With a chance for the Olympics, I have to work 
harder this season,” she says. This means she may 
be seen even more frequently racing about her 
neighborhood in the plush Washington suburb of 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, where she has laid out her 
own four-mile cross-country course. 

The beauty of Jane’s ambitions is that they are 
her own, not those of achievement-seeking parents. 
True, Jane inherited an interest in sports from her 
father, a former runner, but he says, “I have stayed 
completely out of the picture.” And while Jane, a B- 
plus student, tries to determine at what college she 
could best continue her track program, her mother 
remarks: “There are already enough considerations 
in choosing a college besides track.” 

Wherever she goes to school, Jane will run track 
because she enjoys it so much. “The first time I ran 
my form was terrible,” she says. “I felt very awk- 
ward. Now running is fun. It’s kind of exhilarating 
to move quickly, to feel a certain power when you 
are able to pass someone.” 

Jane Burnett hardly looks powerful, standing a 
slender 5-foot-7144 and weighing only 115, but the 
long, lean look is deceptive. She was strong enough 
to be the only double winner at last season’s Cleve- 
land Knights of Columbus meet, capturing the wom- 
en’s 50 and 440 in meet-record times. 

“Too often the girl runner has the image of an 
Amazon, a muscle-bound chick,” Jane says. “You 
can’t be like that if you’re going to run.” Femininity 
is something not forgotten by most girl athletes, she 
says. “The ones I know take more pains about their 
appearance than most girls. After all, someone may 
take a picture of you if you win.” 

Though she washed out as a diver, Jane has found 
no deterrents to a successful track career. Her only 
problem, which has not affected her running, is poor 
circulation in her hands, which leaves them numb 
at the end of a race. “I always have to get someone 
to unbend my fingers and rub my hands.” Being no 
plain Jane, she has never wanted for volunteers 
when it comes time for hand holding. 


BILL GILDEA 


Jie BURNETT gave up a promising diving 
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The Predictables. 


No other ball offers you such 
a wide range of hooking potential—to give 
you the exact hook you want to fit your style. 
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Other so-called high-performance balls give you 
some hooking potential, through trick drilling. But 
most of it is still in the standard hooking range. Only 
Trac-Master goes beyond the standard range. That's 
because only the Brunswick Trac-Master comes in 
your choice of three distinctly different performing 
balls. One to cut down your hook, one to build it up, 
one to maintain it, as is. You're in control when you 
roll a Trac-Master. The Trac-Master you select is 
your custom-made ball—it lets you hook the way you 
want without changing your natural delivery. 
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How can Trac-Master give you this predictable 
performance? We vary the combination of cover stock 
formulation, balance and drilling in each of the 
three balls. All these factors can affect hooking 
potential. Only Brunswick varies a// three. 

Your Brunswick Pro Dealer will be happy to ana- 
lyze your present ball, style and grip, and help you 
to determine which Trac-Master will give you the 
best results. Results you can predict—with 
the closest thing ever to a custom-made 
ball. The Brunswick Trac-Master. 
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THE FIRE NEXT TIME? 


Harold Lucas was the strangest 
case in pro football last year—maybe 
in many years. After making All- 
America at Michigan State in 1965 as 
a middle guard, he was drafted by the 
St. Louis Cardinals on the second 
round. The Cardinals had visions of 
an All-Pro defensive tackle in the 
not-too-distant future. And to put 
their money where their visions were, 
they gave Harold a package of five 
one-year no-cut contracts worth a 
total of $285,000. Harold got $20,000 
of it right off and bought appliances 
for his parents and, for himself, a 
burgundy-and-white Buick Electra 
with “H.W.L.” stenciled on the door. 

All was fine until Harold weighed 
in for St. Louis in April, 1966. He 
weighed 313 pounds. The Cardinals 
said he should have no more than 270 
pounds on his 6-2 frame when he re- 
ported to training camp; anything over 
that would cost him $10 a pound, But 
Harold admits to sometimes being a 
compulsive eater and his weight at 
the start of camp was 303, The Car- 
dinals took back $330 of their money 
from Harold and put him on a rigid 
diet. 

What happened specifically in the 
next week is something Harold re- 
fuses to discuss. But after eight days 
he decided he’d had enough. He 
walked out of camp without a good- 
bye and went home to Detroit. He 
knew he was losing a fantastic sum 
Se money, yet he claims it didn’t faze 

im, 

*“T had to decide what was more 
important—me or the money,” he told 
us recently. “Something might have 
happened if I had stayed. Things were 
just so bad that money didn’t matter 
then. The only thing that mattered to 
me was me.” 

Harold had absolutely no job pros- 
pects to match his education or his 
intelligence. He would have liked to 
have coached, but he still needed 
nearly a year's credits in his physical 
education course at MSU and, with 
the $20,000 bonus all spent, he had no 
money for room and tuition. So he 
went to work in the steel mills for 
$2.90 an hour. “I worked in the slab- 
bing mill, where they roll the ingots 
into slabs before they decide what 
they’re going to do with them,” Har- 
old said. “The heat was the worse 
thing—down in the pits where they 
put the ingots into the furnace to heat 
them up. It would be 100, 110.’ 

Harold insists the mills weren’t as 
tough on him as he makes it sound. 
What he found to be a lot tougher was 
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the crushing experience of mundane 
living, with nothing but a dead-end 
straight ahead. “I found out,” he said, 
“that things were a great deal differ- 
ent than what I thought they were. 
It’s what people tell you it is—it’s 
just that you have to find out for 
yourself. It’s completely different from 
when I was playing ball. You know 
there are other people out in society 
and J just found out the difference 
between the two.” 

As Harold’s awareness of the ‘‘other” 
side of life became more acute, he oc- 
casionally would think about giving 
football another try. The Cardinals, 
for their part, had indicated through 
Harold’s attorney that they were will- 
ing to forgive and forget if Harold 
wanted to come back. Finally, by 
summer new terms were agreed upon 
(much lower than before) and when 
we talked to Harold in early July, he 
Was preparing to leave for camp the 
next day. 

“We imagine you must be real 
happy about your decision to go back,” 
we said. 

“Well, uh, [—I,” he stuttered, 
laughed and his voice rose an oc- 
tave, “I—I feel all right about it, but 
I'm not overjoyed.” 

“You're not?” 

“T never been too overjoyed about 
anything anyway.” 

“About football, you mean?” 

“About anything.” He paused, “I 
guess I’m kind of dead inside. I mean 
I fee] happy about things and what- 
not, but I rarely jump and shout.” 

“You don’t sound like the kind of 
guy who's burning with desire to be 
the toughest guy on the field. Can you 
produce this kind of attitude?” 

“When I was in college I was told 
that this is what you needed. But with 
me, I don’t get downright angry and 
mad and everything, because if I did 
like that,” and the voice went up an 
octave again, “I just don’t think so 
swell and I get kind of confused. I 
really don't get mad. I don’t know, I 
just,” he laughed, “I don’t want to say 
I go out there and try and hurt some- 
one, that sounds kind of bad . . . It’s 
sort of like going out to practice the 
techniques that I’ve learned. I guess 
that’s the way I do it. I hardly ever 
get, you know, mad.” 

“Have you been in a fight in recent 
years?” we asked. 

“T haven’t been in a fight since I’ve 
been on this earth. I guess that’s why 
I’m so passive. I mean . . .” up an oc- 
tave, “I— I get mad and everything 
and I feel as though I could tee off on 
somebody, but I— I, just don’t.” 

“Then how do you let off steam?” 


_Harold laughed. ‘Well, I just—just, 
sit—that’s about what it amounts to. 
Now if I get mad on the football field, 
that’s maybe a different story. I try 
to take it out on somebody’s head or 
something, but I don’t like to get up- 
set on the field, because as I said, I 
get confused sometimes.” 

“You know,” we said, “when people 
talk about great defensive football 
players, you hear about Nitschke, Kar- 
ras, Butkus—people with fire in their 
eyes. Can you be like that?” 

“Well,” said Harold, “I’ve seen the 
fire in Butkus’ eyes before. He does 
get a little upset, I played against 
him once, when I was a sophomore. I 
was playing offensive center and I 
went out to block him one time and 
he was, uh,” Harold laughed, “looked 
pretty rough, you know, but I stuck 
my head in there anyway. I came 
out with a headache, but I held him 
up for a short while anyway. 

“Actually, I get out there and hustle 
just as much as the next person. I 
just don’t go crazy, you know. It may 
appear that I don’t have all the emo- 
tions because I’m not making all the 
sounds and strange noises and what- 
not, but lots of times I do just as good 
as the next man and I don’t have to 
go crazy to do it.” 

“You've said before that football 
wasn't fun for you. Was that because 
of the weight problem?” 

“T don’t make mention of that much 
anymore,” Harold said, “because I’ve 
found out that before you can have 
fun at anything you have to sacrifice 
and put out to get where you want to 
and then that’s when the fun starts.” 

“That sounds like a coach’s pep 
talk. Do you really believe it?” 

“Well, I'm just going to see what 
happens.” 

“Think things will turn out all right 
now?” 

“There’s a pretty good chance now, 
yeah,” Harold said in a dull voice. 

“This story will be out in about a 
month, Harold,” we said. ‘Should we 
send it to training camp or to your 
home in Detroit.” 

“Probably better sent it to camp.” 

“Think you'll still be there then?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That’s the first step in the right di- 
rection, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah,” Harold said. He laughed 
softly. 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Dodger outfielder Al (The Bull) 
Ferrara, revealing his iatest discov- 
ery: “I’ve learned how to charge 
groundballs. I got a credit card.” 

Former middleweight champ Rocky 
Graziano, explaining how one of his 
daughters came to be named—and 
spelled—Roxee: “She was supposed 
to be a he and I'd had my heart set 
on naming him Rocky, When the he 
was a she, the doctor asked me her 
name and I said, ‘Roxie.’ But the Doc 
made a mistake. He asked me how to 
Spell it.” 

Mrs. Sol Blomberg, after her son 
Ronnie had signed an estimated $75,- 
000 bonus contract as the Yankees’ 
No. 1 choice in the free-agent draft: 
“T knew he wasn’t going to become a 
doctor, lawyer or accountant. So he 
might as well become a ballplayer.” 

New York Jets coach Weeb Ewbank, 
telling how a rookie from Oklahoma 
State reacted after seeing Shea Sta- 
dium for the first time: “He looked 
around and said, ‘Boy, this would 


Photographer Ozzie Sweet faces the 
camera for a change—backstopped by 
many of the 100-plus covers he’s taken 
for Sporr the past 20 years. He has 
the fondest memories of Mickey Man. 
tle, Rocky Marciano and Ted Williams. 
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make a hell of a silo. . 

Loquacious Harry Walker, the Pi- 
rates’ manager, is one of the few men 
who seems to prefer the days when 
baseball teams traveled by rail. “Guys 
used to talk baseball on the trains,” 
he says. “Now, on the planes, you’ve 
got two guys here and two guys there 
and the roar of the engines.” 

Red Sox pitcher John Wyatt, talk- 
ing about the time he played under 
manager Alvin Dark at Kansas City: 
“He wanted a team with no stars. How 
can you make money on a team like 
that? Man, one time we’re having a 
meeting and he tells us there were too 
many stars on the Giants and that’s 
why they didn’t win the pennants. He 
said Willie Mays was a good center- 
fielder, but he cost them a lot of games 
because he didn’t throw to the right 
base and didn’t hit the cutoff man. 
And he says Joe Nossek gets the best 
jump on a fly ball of any centerfielder 
he ever saw. I looked over at Ed 
Charles, he looked over at me and we 
just sat there, looking at each other.” 


THE SWEET LIFE 


With this issue SPorT comes of age 
—21 years of publication. Also mark- 
ing a milestone is freelance photog- 
Tapher Ozzie Sweet, who’s now gone 
20 years “without a steady job.” The 
two anniversaries are not at all un- 
related, because Ozzie has played a 
valued role in our reaching manhood 
and we like to think we've helped a 
bit in making that lack of “a steady 
job” less traumatic than it sounds. Of 
the 1400-plus covers he’s done for 
nearly all the leading magazines, more 
than 100 have been for Sport. 

Like most artists, Ozzie’s works are 
sometimes an extension of his per- 
sonality. His trademark for us has 
been rare portraits of sports celebrities 
enjoying themselves. And the reason 
they are relaxed traces directly to 
Sweet’s warmth and folksiness, New 
England style. Occasionally when a 
subject appears capable of giving Oz- 
zie a hard time, Ozzie’s smile and pa- 
tience hold fast while he summons a 
firmness that seldom fails to earn the 
subject’s respect. Little wonder, then, 
that he has charmed such potentially 
difficult models as Ted Williams, 
Roger Maris and the young Mickey 
Mantle, 

Typically, Ozzie’s most vivid memo- 
ries of Sport assignments are those 
in which he comes out second best— 
like the time he took nearly $2000 
worth of equipment to Detroit to 
photograph Doak Walker, only to dis- 
cover that his lens cases were empty. 
Ozzie wound up using a $50 Japanese 
camera purchased from a nearby 
camera store, and no one knew the 
difference. 

Another time Ozzie remembered 
his lenses, all right, but failed to 
reckon with a capricious gust of wind. 
He was simulating basestealing by 
Jackie Robinson and to give the effect 
of a cloud of dust, Ozzie had a boy on 
each side of the base holding a pail of 
light-colored wood ashes. On signal, 
the boys would throw the ashes. So 
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Ozzie checked out everything and had 
it just right and Robinson got in posi- 
tion. Ozzie got behind the camera, 
gave the signal to the boys and just 
as the ashes flew out of the pail, a 
sudden wind came up and carried 
the ashes back toward Ozzie, hitting 
him full in the face. “I got the shot 
okay,” said Ozzie, “but I was covered. 
You never saw fellows laugh so hard,” 

And laughing hardest of all was 
Ozzie Sweet. 


LIVING DOLLS 


Too bad about Jim Fregosi. He plays 
with dolls. Toy dolls. Stuffed dolls. 
The cuddly kind girls put on their 
bureau. Yeah, Jim Fregosi. The Angel 
shortstop. Twenty-five years old. Six- 
foot-two. One hundred ninety-five 
pounds. Handsome devil, Plays with 
dolls. 

Of course, Jim has a very good rea- 
son why he plays with dolls. Just like 
he has a very good reason why he 
wears cowboy boots to Anaheim Sta- 
dium until the Angels lose and then 
switches to sneakers or sandals. And 
why he wears a Green Bay Packer 
T-shirt during infield practice and a 
Houston Oiler T-shirt during the game 
—unless of course the Angels lose, 
which means he switches to his Pa- 
triot T-shirt, or his 49er, Redskin or 
Brown T-shirt. 
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Now some of you are saying right 
now that Jim Fregosi does all this 
because he is superstitious. If you are 
guilty, bite your tongue. Are you 
superstitious, Jim Fregosi? “Gee, 
wouldn't really call it that,” said Jim 
Fregosi. “I think of it more as a way 
of having fun. For instance, with my 
dolls, other guys have fun with it. 
Like everyone will come by the locker 
and pat the doll before we go out on 
the field. But see, I don’t really be- 
lieve these things are helping me— 
it’s just fun.” 

Fun, very serious type fun. Like 
caving for and transporting a little 
doll that pitcher Clyde Wright brought 
from Hawaii. “I hang it up on my 
locker,” said Fregosi. 

What kind of doll is it, we won- 
dered, “It’s a tiny ugly doll,” said 
Fregosi. “You press it and the tongue 
comes out. We have a special case for 
it on the road with us.” 

That was a good doll, a very special 
doli—until, the Sunday before the All- 
Star Game. A new doll came to the 
Stadium, a doll with a past, and while 
the tiny ugly doll that sticks its tongue 
out was still No. 1 on the road, the 
new doll had taken over at home. 

“It's a big stuffed monkey,” said 
Fregosi, “and I got it special delivery 
from LA. The guy who sent it to me 
had a whole story behind it. After he 
married this gal, he found the mon- 
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on minor skin irritations, 
you need the soothing relief of 
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SPORT TALK 


key in a dresser. He asked her about 
it and she said one of her old boy- 
friends had given it to her. So he said, 
‘Well, you have to get rid of it.’ She 
said no. Well, at this time she was a 
dress designer and he wasn’t work- 
ing, so he let her keep the doll. 

“But he still didn’t like the doll. 
In fact, he hated it. And he got a 
German shepherd puppy that he 
taught to hate the doll, too. He’d hang 
the doll on a nail in the garage and 
every once in a while he’d come along 
and hit it. Well, he was in the garage 
one day and the monkey kind of 
smiled at him. He couldn’t under- 
stand it, the way he had treated it. 
And then he says the monkey brought 
him good luck. So because of that 
and after reading about the various 
things I have, he decided to loan the 
monkey to me until after the World 
Series. He wound up his letter by say- 
ing he had to sign off because his 
wife was crying.” 

“How’s the monkey doing?” we 
asked. 

“Tt’s a little early to tell,” said 
Fregosi, “since we’ve only had it one 
game, but I slapped it around a couple 
of times before the game—treated it 
real mean—and we won.” 

We are not going to worry about 
Jim Fregosi. We are not going to 
worry about Jim Fregosi even if he 
dresses the monkey in cowboy boots 
and a Green Bay Packer T-shirt. All 
we want to know is one thing: Does 
the guy in LA have any more mon- 
keys? 


ODD COUPLE, ODD LINEUP 


While researching this month’s 
story on Juan Marichal (page 18), 
writer Jack Zanger made a trip to 
New York’s Shea Stadium. He got 
there a couple of hours before a Met- 
Pirate game and found that the place 
seemed more like the back-lot at 
Paramount Pictures. He also found 
that truth. as usual, can be more 
bizarre than a screenwriter’s fiction. 


The boys from Paramount were all 
over the field, setting up a spectacular 
scene for the forthcoming, The Odd 
Couple. The movie, starring Jack 
Lemmon and Walter Matthau, is 
eee from the hilarious Broadway 
play. 

In this one scene, Matthau, a sports- 
writer, is working in the press box 
when he’s called to the telephone. It’s 
his prissy roommate (Lemmon), who 
wants to tell Matthau what he’s cook- 
ing for dinner. While Matthau fumes 
on the phone, the Mets pull a triple 
play, and Walter misses maybe the 
greatest moment in Met history. 

That’s where*the Mets and Pirates 
came in. Before starting the real game, 
both clubs agreed to stage the triple 
play. Originally, Roberto Clemente 
was to be the unfortunate batter, but 
Roberto, an old hand with contracts, 
didn’t like the terms. He had been 
offered $100, standard pay for all ‘“‘ex- 
tras” in the scene. “I'll do it for free 
or I'll do it for $1000,” Clemente said. 
“But I won’t do it for $100.” 

So Bill Mazeroski was recruited as 
Clemente’s stand-in and everyone— 
Pirate runners, Met fielders and the 
umpires—took his position. On signal 
from the director in the press box, Met 
pitcher Jack Fisher began lobbing 
pitches. Mazeroski slapped a couple of 


too-soft grounders to Ken Boyer at 
third, and then he lined one into the 
left-field corner, which would have 
scored three runs. 

“All right, everybody,” pleaded the 
PA announcer, “please give us some 
ninth-inning enthusiasm.” He asked 
the fans to pretend the Mets were in 
a ninth-inning jam, which didn’t call 
for much imagination from Met fans. 
The 20,000-or-so spectators began 
emoting, Fisher threw a fat one and 
Mazeroski slashed it to third. Boyer, 
a foot from the bag, stepped on it 
and sidearmed a throw to second, 
Jerry Buchek made the force on a 
hard-sliding Donn Clendenon, and the 
pivot throw to Kranepool at first 
got Mazeroski. Fisher’s teammates 
swarmed all over him and the Met 
fans screamed deliriously. 

Paramount quickly -packed up its 
cameras—too quickly—because events 
during the real game turned out to be 
the most spectacular of the day. It 
seems that in the lineup the Pirates 
had released for posting on the score- 
board, Gene Alley and Jose Pagan 
were in each other’s normal batting 
position. The official lineup—the one 
given the plate umpire and posted in 
each dugout—did have the men bat- 
ting normally. None of the Pirates 
was aware of the discrepancy, but 
the Mets were. Coach Sheriff Robin- 
son spotted the oddity before the 
game, brought it to manager Wes 
Westrum’s attention and then Wes- 
trum just sat back, contentedly wait- 
ing the proper moment to tattle-tale. 

The moment came in the third- 
inning with the Mets leading, 5-2. 
Pagan got a double, two runs scored 
and Westrum, whistling to himself, 
strolled to the plate. He showed the 
official lineup to umpire Al Barlick, 
who, of course, ruled the two runs 
null and void. 

In the press box, Matthau gazed 
morosely down on the field. “What 
do you think of the real game, Wal- 
ter?” a sportswriter asked him. 

“Boring,” said Matthau. “No ac- 
tion.” 


FIELDER’S CHOICE 


It was late June, the Chicago Cubs 
were fighting for first place and man- 
ager Leo Durocher never imagined his 
old age could be so much fun. Every- 
where Leo went people were asking 
him to explain the Miracle of Wrig- 
ley Field. And Leo was only too 
happy to oblige. After one particular 
victory over the Phillies, Durocher 
broke out his clubhouse supply of 
liquor for the writers and then began 
to give credit where it was due. First 
he praised the players—not one of 
whom, he said, wasn’t hustling. Then 
he lauded pitching coach Joe Becker, 
who freed Leo from worrying about 
the rotation. Leo also had kind words 
for general manager John Holland, 
who had given Leo free rein with the 
personnel, 

“And,” said Durocher in conclu- 
sion, “there has been the greatest 
relationship with the man upstairs.” 

One writer couldn’t resist asking 
for clarification. “Is that God, or Mr. 
Wrigley?” 

Leo winked. “However you want 
to put it,’ he said. 


See you next month. 
——FRED KATZ 
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CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN 
By HARRY JUSTER 
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BOOKSHELF 


By Cordner Nelson 
with photos by Rich Clarkson 


Tafnews Press $4.95 
P.O. Box 296 
Los Altos, California 


Youre 20 years old and already 
you have a 272-page biography writ- 
ten about you. Can you believe it? 
Yes you can if the name is Jim 
Ryun. who has accomplished more 
for his age than any track-and-field 
athlete in recent years. And those 
accomplishments, at least through 
his 1966 record-breaking 3:51.3 mile. 
are all here. The only trouble with 
“The Jim Ryun Story” is that it is 
premature. Almost every appearance 
Jim makes on a track these days is 
historic and constitutes a chapter in 
itself. But if you’re interested in his 
formative years, and how he became 
such a super runner, then this book 
is for you. And it is helped enor- 
mously by the many candid photos 
of Ryun, taken by his close friend, 
the able Kansas photographer, Rich 
Clarkson. 
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EDITED BY J. LOWELL PRATT 


Doubleday & Co. Inc. $3.50 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


“Baseball’s All-Stars” purports to 
be biographies of a contemporary 
baseball All-Star team. But missing 
from the first nine are such super- 
stars as Frank Robinson. Orlando 
Cepeda and Joe Torre, certainly 
the best men at their position in the 
majors today. However, there are 
chapters on Hank Aaron, Willie 
Mays and Brooks Robinson, who are 
certainly genuine leaders at their 
position, and the writing throughout 
is of all-star quality. 


Please write directly to the publisher 
of each book if you wish to place an 
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Shown above in the Shea Stadium broadcast booth is Directing Faculty Member Merle Harmon, voice of the New 
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York Jets. With him, during the game, are two Career Academy broadcast students on a field training assignment. 


Here’s your opportunity to learn from the ex- 
perts — at home or in one of our many studio 
schools 


Free voice analysis tells you if you have the 
“hidden talent” 


The exciting, rewarding life of a broadcast person- 
ality is the dream of thousands of people who possess 
hidden talent and need only good training. Our Direct- 
ing Faculty of 8 Famous Broadcasters has helped 
thousands of people discover their potential in broad- 
casting. 


Train at home or in one of our studio schools 


You are able to study broadcasting techniques either 
at home — in your spare time — or in one of our many 
studio schools throughout the country. Exciting field 
training assignments take you (with your tape re- 
corder) right to the scene of sporting and news events 
where you learn-by-doing. 


Sportscasters, disc jockeys, newsmen and an- 
nouncers are needed today by stations every- 


where 


Good paying jobs are available right now to people 
who have had proper training. The combination of our 
intensive, professional training and free placement 
assistance opens the door to these exciting positions 
for you. 
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TV Sportscaster Earl Gillespie urges 
men with an interest in sports to in- 
vestigate their broadcasting potential. 


8 “Broadcast Greats” Guide Your Training — 
Shape Your Future 
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Assistance Benefits (‘‘G.1. Bill’’)! 
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ticing pro football telecasting tech- 
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Clearasil 
works fast 
to help clear 
blemishes! 


Clearasil is a serious 
blemish medicine that 
can help you to a 
clearer complexion. 


Clearasil works fast to 
help clear today’s 
blemishes, works hard to 
help prevent tomorrow's. 
It drinks up trouble- 
making oil and controls 
skin bacteria associated 
with blemishes. 


Use Clearasil regularly, 
as directed. All over your 
face every night. Extra 
on blemishes you have. 


Time, discipline, and 
Clearasil. That’s the 
formula. And those who 
use this formula during 
the blemish age find ita 
real help. You wil/ look 
better! 


So get started soon. 
& Cezresil 


The serious 
blemish medicine. 
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THE NEGRO ATHLETE AND THE SEC 
I would like to correct an inac- 
curacy in your Time Out editorial in 
the July issue of Sport—“When Are 
All The SEC Colleges Going to Recruit 
Negro Athletes?” In particular the fol- 
lowing mention: “Of course, every 
SEC school has given lip service to 
the law, but only Vanderbilt, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Tulane have 
Negro athletes at this writing.” At this 
writing, Tulane also happened to no 
longer be associated with the South- 
eastern Conference, having operated 
for the past year as an independent. 
Thus the signing of Hal Sylvester by 
the Greenies should have had no bear- 
ing on your editorial comments. It is 
interesting to note, too, that the Ten- 
nessee signee, Albert Davis, had his 
athletic scholarship offer withdrawn 
for academic reasons while the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi has announced 
the signing of Jimmy Isom to a track 
grant-in-aid. Isom is a Negro from 
Hernando, Mississippi. While on the 
subject, you may be interested to 
know that the Athletic Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce selected John Lewis, a 
Negro high-school athlete, as “Athlete 
of the Year” for the Shreveport-Bos- 
sier City area for 1966-1967. I trust 
that this is some indication that we are 
not “dragging our feet” in all respects 
regarding racial harmony. 
Shreveport, La. Bill McIntyre 
Sports Editor 
The Shreveport Times 


In the July Sporr you stated that 
the SEC “should stop dragging their 
feet” and sign Negro stars. When 
teams such as Alabama, Ole Miss., 
L.S.U., Georgia and Florida start to 
recruit and play Negroes, what will 
happen to the Big Ten, which relies 
on tremendous Negro ballplayers from 
the South? When this day comes, no 
league will be able to touch the South- 
See Conference in college foot- 

all. 
Arabi, La. Rex Mayhall 

OUTFOXED 

As for your article on Jerry Sloan 
(July Sport), I want to express my 
feelings to the writer, Mr. Fox. It 
stunk! Here is one of the greatest 
players of all time and you make 
him sound like he’s too simple to read 
or write. I don’t know this for a fact, 
but I seriously doubt that Jerry made 
some of the remarks that were pub- 
lished. One of Jerry’s nicknames at 
Evansville was The Fox, but you sure 
couldn’t get that impression from the 
article. 
Vincennes, Ind. Steve Catt 

I think the article on Jerry Sloan 
was the most interesting and colorful 
article ever written in this magazine, 
Schererville, Ind. Rich Wright 

RYUN’S TOPS 

Author Arnold Hano has reached his 

Utopia with the Jim Ryun Sport 


Spectau! From the first paragraph to 
the last I was inspired greatly not 
only by Jim Ryun’s self-inflicted tor- 
ment but by the manner in which 
Mr. Hano presented this article. ’m 
quite sure that anyone who has read 
July’s Sporr SpecrIau is a better man, 
because he now understands what 
self-inflicted pain really is. 

Winslow, Me. Bob Pooler 


I have just finished reading your 
fine article on Jim Ryun. This story 
really shows all the work involved 
in becoming a long-distance runner. 
It’s about time someone paid tribute 
to the greatest distance runner who 
ever ran. 
Hanoyer, Pa, Jim Ecker 

SMOKE’S ALL RIGHT 

I just finished reading your July 
issue and I would like to congratulate 
Al Hirshberg on the tremendous ar- 
ticle, “Are You All Right, Smoke?” 
It was very humorous and just proves 
that baseball still has its share of 
“characters.” How about more stories 
in this vein. Perhaps there are players 
in other sports, as well as baseball, 
who have unusual and funny habits. 
Fairmount, Ill. Richard Lamb 


ORR DIGGER 
T loved it, I loved it, I loved it. It 
was really the greatest on Bobby Orr 
in July’s issue. Keep up the good 
work Red Fisher! 
Jack Cass 


Jamaica, N.Y. 


FABULOUS SCUFFLE 
I have just finished John Devaney’s 
story about Lee May in the July issue 
(“The Hard Scuffle To Be A Big- 
Leaguer”). This was a terrific, great, 
fabulous story. This wasn’t the regular 
story (where the subject turns up as 
a great star at the end). At the end 
of this story, Lee May was still trying 
to make it in the majors. So thanks to 

John for an unusual story. 
Los Angeles, Calif. John Mozena 


OVERLOOKED SUPERSTAR 

I enjoyed reading your article, 
“Search For The Next American 
League Superstar,” in the July issue. 
T feel that the American League has 
many bright, good-looking young 
ballplayers who some day may be the 
next superstars of the league. But one 
of the better young righthanded 
pitchers of the American League, 
Steve Hargan, has been overlooked. 
Steve already has had two good sea- 
sons with Cleveland and, at 24, is well 
on his way to stardom. 
Garden City, Mich. Pete Huisman 

EXTRAORDINARY 

Leonard Shecter, I feel, has done 
an outstanding job in writing “Richie 
Allen and the Use of Power.” I could 
be vaguely prejudiced, since I am a 
loyal Phillie fan, but I am sure anyone 
would agree. The entire July issue 
was extraordinary. 


Lewiston, Pa. Patrick Dunmire 
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rom 9 fop Batters: 


The Giant righthander with the baffling variety of pitches has won 20 
or more games four years in succession, and is generally regarded as baseball’s best 
pitcher. What is it like to face him? Here is the batter’s perspective 


By JACK ZANGER 


pitching of Juan Marichal meant unavoidable com- 

parison with the pitching of Sandy Koufax. Now, 
though, with Koufax retired, the San Francisco Giants’ 
Marichal seems to stand alone as the best pitcher in 
baseball. Juan has, after all, won 130 major-league 
games in seven seasons, while losing only 58. He has 
won 20 or more games for the last four years, led the 
National League in shutouts in 1965 with ten and owns 
a lifetime earned-run average of 2.66. 

With no Koufax to cloud the issue, we sought to find 
out just how great Marichal is—and what makes him 
great. And we went to the men who should know best: 
Nine of the National League’s top hitters, all of whom 
could conceivably be over .300 by the end of this sea- 
son, We asked them about Marichal’s variety of pitches, 
his best pitch, his toughness in the clutch and his 
cleverness. 

The answers we got ranged from grudging respect to 
genuine awe. Taken altogether, the views of the nine 
stars brought Juan Marichal the pitcher into sharp, bat- 
ter’s-eye-view perspective. 


Pio FIVE YEARS, ANY DISCUSSION about the 


Orlando Cepeda shook his head. He was seated in the 
living room of the house in suburban St. Louis he rents 
summers. “Maybe there are tougher pitchers,” he said, 
as he began discussing Marichal. “But not to me. To 
me, he’s the toughest I have to face. He throws so many 
different pitches, that you cannot adjust to him. And 
he has such good control, he’s gonna be ahead of you 
all the time. One thing I know I must do when I go 
to the plate against him is tell myself, ‘Make up your 
mind to swing the bat. Don’t wait. He’s not gonna give 
you anything good to hit.’ ” 

Hitters will tell you Marichal has all the basic pitches 
—fastball, curve, slider and screwball. But some hitters 
say Marichal has as many as 12 other types of pitches. 
They also disagree on which one is his best pitch. “I 
think his slider is his best,” said Cepeda. “At least, 
that’s what he throws me most of the time. It’s very 
hard to follow. His slider breaks late. So, that makes his 
fastball more effective, especially if you go up there 
looking for the slider, like I do. That’s when he throws 
the fastball right by you. I try to force myself not to 
look for the slider. As a result, I gotta wait a little 
longer on the pitch, because I don’t know if it’s gonna 


be the slider or the fastball. But definitely, the slider 
is his best pitch, It sets things up.” 

Orlando stretched and yawned contentedly. Life with 
the Cardinals was better than it had been with the 
Giants. Except now he had to hit against Marichal. “TI 
haven’t done too good against him so far in my two 
years in St. Louis,” he said. “But the first time I faced 
him I beat him, 2-1, with a home run in the seventh 
inning.” Orlando Cepeda laughed good-naturedly. 


Richie Allen walked into the Philadelphia club- 
house. He was wearing a powder-blue turtleneck sport 
shirt, dark-blue slacks and sunglasses. He went directly 
to his locker in the corner of the room, sat down on a 
stool and started getting dressed for the game. “Even 
when Koufax was around, I thought Marichal was the 
best.” he said. “Koufax was a thrower—Marichal is a 
pitcher. With Koufax, if he had a three-and-o count 
on you, you looked for smoke. With Marichal, he’s got 
five pitches, and he can bring them all in.” 

Allen fiddled with his baseball hose. “In a tough spot, 
Marichal will throw me a fastball or a slider, sidearm,” 
he said. “Koufax always had that blazer. He’d give you 
this’”—and Richie flicked his wrist violently behind his 
left ear. “But this guy pitches. I get my base hits off 
him. I beat him a ballgame, I remember. It was late 
in the game, the seventh or eighth inning, and Rojas 
was up. The umpire made a tough call on Marichal. He 
called a close one ball four, walking Cookie. Marichal 
thought it was a strike. It was a questionable call, very 
close. I came up and hit the next pitch for a homer. It 
was the seventh or eighth inning and it broke up a 
1-1 tie in Frisco. We beat them, 3-1.” 

He was on his feet now and headed for the door. “I 
go up to the plate thinking the same way against Mari- 
chal as I do against everybody else. He’s there to beat 
me, and I’m there to beat him,” Allen said. “Maybe 
he’s more afraid of me than I am of him, because I 
can’t do.a thing to him until he throws the ball. Noth- 
ing’s gonna happen till he throws the ball. They’re all 
tough, but he’s the best. He’s a pitcher, not a thrower.” 

Richie stepped into the batting cage to take his cuts 
against Andy Seminick, the Phillie coach. He lined one 
that struck a seat in the second row of the left field 
upper deck and began rattling around like a roulette 
ball. Standing just outside the cage, Rick Wise, the 
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A UNIQUE VIEW OF JUAN MARICHAL 


continued 


starting pitcher that night, went “Uuugh.” Then Allen came out of the cage. 
‘Tet me give you an illustration,” he said. “With Koufax, if he had a three- 
nothing count on you, men on first and third, he’d say, ‘Okay, hit this.’ And then 
he’d blaze it in there. He’d challenge you a bit more with his fastball, But 
Marichal can’t do that. He’s got to pitch to you, and that’s what makes him 
the best. He can get you out on several different pitches.” 

He tossed the bat away. “How have I done against him overall?” he said. “1 
have no idea. But you don’t want to talk to me. Go talk to some of those good 
hitters.” 

“You’re hitting .303, aren’t you?” 

“Three-eighteen,” he said. 


Swarthy Joe Torre strode toward home plate carrying an armful of bats that 
would have been too much for an ordinary man. When he reached the back 
of the cage, he began swinging them all at the same time, cutting the air with 
powerful strokes. Each time he completed a practice swing, he grunted. “Up 
until two days ago, I thought I had pretty good luck against Marichal,” he said 
amiably. “Then I went 0-for-four against him on Sunday. It makes me won- 
der. But I really don’t mind facing him. He gets the ball over, so even when 
he stops you, it’s a comfortable 0-for-four.” 

“A comfortable 0-for-four? Is there such a thing?” 

“Yeah, you know,” Torre said. “He doesn’t embarrass you. They used to say 
the same thing about Spahn. He’d get you out, but he got the ball over. Com- 
fortable. It’s not like facing Maloney. When Maloney stops you 0-for-four, 
you’ve had an uncomfortable night.” 

Despite his forbidding, beetle-browed look, Torre has a jaunty manner that 
makes him easily approachable. His dark eyes laugh constantly. “With Mari- 
chal, I’ve hit four or five home runs off him. I hit my first grand-slam off him. 
I beat him the first time we faced him this year with a home run in the bottom 
of the eighth. I don’t find him the toughest I have to face. His teammate, (Gay- 
lord) Perry, is tougher on me. But Marichal is still the best pitcher in baseball. 
The best. He’ll throw me everything. One day, it’s all fastballs, to get me look- 
ing for the breaking pitch. Another day, I’ll see all breaking stuff. He has five 
or six different pitches, and he can get them over any time he wants. 

“Tet’s see,” he said, starting to tick them off on his stubby fingers, “he throws 
a fastball, curve, slider and screwball; then a fastball sidearm and a curve 
sidearm, and, I imagine, a changeup. He’s a battler. You can’t take too many 
pitches against him. It’s senseless if you let him get ahead of you.” 

Joe winked but quickly grew serious. “I caught him in a couple of All-Star 
Games, you know,” Torre said. “In 1965, I remember I was catching him and 
Rocky Colavito was the hitter, Marichal got behind two-and-0. At this point, 
I wanted to call for a control pitch, just so he could get it over for a strike. I 
called for the fastball, and he shook me off. So I called for the slider, and he 
shook me off again. Both of these were, in my opinion, control pitches which 
I thought he could get over for a strike. But he wanted to throw the curve. So 
I called for it, and he threw an overhand curve ball and (——> TO PAGE 85) 
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NINE STARS ON MARICHAL: 
ORLANDO CEPEDA: “He's the toughest | have to face... 


” 


RICHIE ALLEN: Hee when Koufax was around, | thought Marichal was the 
est...” 
JOE TORRE: ‘! really don't mind facing him. He gets the ball over, so even 
when he stops you, it’s a comfortable O-for-four.” 
HANK AARON: “He doesn’t have any one best pitch, Let’s just say when he has 


to—or wants to—strike you out, he’s got the pitch.” 
ROBERTO CLEMENTE: ‘“‘It doesn’t matter what he throws you; when he’s got it he can 


beat you.” 

VADA PINSON: “He's the most consistent pitcher around, and he has a lot of 
confidence in all his pitches.” 

FELIPE ALOU: ‘He's the best. Oh, yeah. But, funny, | like to face him.” 

LOU BROCK: “This guy has more craftsmanship as a pitcher than anybody 
I’ve ever seen.” 

BILLY WILLIAMS: “He's got every pitch in the books.” 
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[_] Concerned about TV’s tightening grip on sports, 
Rep. Ottinger is leading the fight in Congress to loosen 
that grip. Here, he tells what he hopes to accomplish 


Pittsburgh Phantoms and the Toronto Falcons, English referee 

Peter Rhodes called 21 fouls. Eleven were fakes. They had 
been called simply to enable the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which was televising the game, to inject its $9000-a-minute com- 
mercials. A sportswriter later discovered that referee Rhodes 
had a radar-like electronic device strapped under his shirt. 
“Three beeps and then I hear the producer say, ‘A commercial 
coming up,’ so I have to get the play stopped,” Rhodes explained. 
In addition to the phony fouls, players were directed to fake 
injuries to make time for the commercials. Said Pittsburgh’s 
player-coach, Co Prins: “I do not like what we did. It is not 
honest.” 

That’s television, but is it sport? 

The “sport” is college football. Last December, during the 
fourth quarter of the Syracuse-Penn State game, the teams 
groped helplessly in near darkness. It seems that the American 
Broadcasting Company had requested that the game be started 
45 minutes later than usual, to draw a bigger TV audience. Penn 
State’s Beaver Stadium has no lights, but since the regional TV 
exposure was worth $105,000 to each school, they agreed to a’ 
delay that eventually turned the final few minutes into a farcical 
exhibition of Blind Man’s Buff. Said Ben Schwartzwalder, coach 
of winning Syracuse: “TI think the kids are entitled to play a foot- 
ball game in the daylight. TV can’t be big enough to force them 
to play in the darkness.” 

That’s television, but is it sport? 

The “sport” is hockey. During the last Stanley Cup semi-finals 
between the Chicago Black Hawks and the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
the Hawks launched one of their famous power plays. Just then 
the official’s whistle blew. It was time for a TV commercial; the 
game would have to wait. Chicago coach Billy Reay fumed—and 
Chicago fans booed and littered the rink with debris. While the 
ice was being cleared, TV opportunistically threw in another 
word for the sponsor. Similar scenes were staged all over the 
National Hockey League last winter—fake stoppages of play, 
needless tying of laces, and aimless skating. 

That’s television, but is it sport? 

The “sport” is pro football. Any game will do, in either league. 
One of the most important men on the field paces the sideline 
restlessly. He is the TV “commercials man.” When the director 
needs time for an ad, the “commercials man” signals the referee— 
and a time-out is called, hopefully during a natural pause in the 
action. Sometimes the pause is not natural. During their 1965 
NFL title game against the Cleveland Browns, the Green Bay 
Packers were disturbed and distracted when time was called as 
they broke out of the huddle. “It could have cost us the game,” 
complained Packer coach Vince Lombardi. 

That’s television, but is it sport? 

The “sport” is pro basketball. Last January, in a vital game 
against the Philadelphia 76ers, Boston Celtic coach Bill Russell 
drew an automatic $50 fine. His crime? He forgot the National 
Basketball Association rule that every coach must call at least 
one TV time-out per period. The home team must call one be- 
tween the fifth and sixth minute; the visitor, between the tenth 
and 11th. Russell called his 20 seconds too late—at 11:20 of the 
first quarter. 

That’s television, but is it sport? 

No, as coach Prins, coach Schwartzwalder, coach Reay, coach 
Lombardi and coach Russell well know, it is not. And yes, referee 
Rhodes—wherever you are—it is television. It is television 
plumbing the ocean bottom of commercialism and greed. It is 
television rampant, television on the verge of taking over Ameri- 
can athletics. 


"T= “sport” is soccer. Last May, during a game between the 
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TO STOP TV FROM TAKING OVER SPORTS 


continued 


Once upon a time, TV’s tendency to “rig” sports events for its own 
convenience could be laughed off as a Madison Avenue joke. But it isn’t 
funny anymore. Television, which makes so much money for sports and 
from sports, has gotten the mistaken impression that it runs sports, 

There is little doubt that to the men who run U.S. television, sports are 
big business. Sponsors spend more than $200,000,000 a year to bring 
athletic events into your home and mine. In exchange, according to TV, 
the sponsor has a right to make sure his message gets across. After all, 
a one-minute commercial during a National Football League telecast 
costs $70,000. 

All right. If getting top sports events on TV means listening to com- 
mercials, I’ll sit still for that. But what lifts me out of my easy chair in 
honest anger is when television blatantly, crassly, arrogantly intrudes on 
the game—even changes its rules and patterns—on behalf of automobiles, 
beer, cigarettes or airlines. To me, this is intolerable. It is where I dial 
out. It is the principal reason why I am now leading the fight in Congress 
to pass a law that will effectively loosen TV’s grip on sports—and I be- 
lieve that grip must be loosened, for the good of sports. 

With my fellow Democratic Congressmen, John D. Dingell of Michigan 
and John E. Moss of California, I have started a bill—known as H.R. 
10481—rolling through the procedural mill of the House of Representa- 
tives. If passed, the Dingell-Ottinger-Moss bill will for the first time 
impose strict federal controls on network TV practices, including the 
televising of sports events. 

Here is what we hope it will accomplish. 

First, it will prevent television from rigging games simply to put in 
the required number of commercials. In other words, no more phony TV 
time-outs. The penalty for defiance of this provision will be a $5000 fine. 

Second, the bill will bar networks, or businessmen holding controlling 
interests in networks, from buying sports franchises—or from being part 
of groups that promote pro games. Under the Dingell-Ottinger-Moss bill, 
another transaction such as the purchase of the Yankees by CBS would 
be illegal. We believe that the line should be drawn between sports and 
the communications industry; they should not be allowed to have inter- 
locking ownerships. 

Third, we mean to end the spreading practice of “blacking out’ areas. 
Networks will be obliged to offer coverage to any affiliated station that 
wants it—except stations in the immediate locality of the event. Say the 
New York Giants are playing the Green Bay Packers at Yankee Stadium. 
The game is blacked out not only in New York City but in the surrounding 
area. Under the provisions of our bill, the network would be allowed to 
black out the city in which the event is being held. But if any network 
affiliate in the outlying areas—Stamford, Hartford, etc.—wanted to run 
the game, the network would be compelled to furnish it. 

We hope that hearings on our bill will begin shortly. At that time we 
will need the help of all sports fans. Television is a powerful opponent. 
If you are fed up with the commercialism of TV sports, write your 
Congressman. Write your local TV station, and the networks. Write the 
companies that sponsor the games. You’d be amazed at what an aroused 
public can accomplish. 

Right now it is television that is aroused by our bill. The industry 
seems to feel that Congress is picking on it. Quite the contrary. It is TV 
that has been picking on the American public. 

Iam a United States Congressman, but I am also a sports fan. I play 
tennis. I swim. I ski. I play touch football. I also love to watch sports on 
television whenever I get the chance. Like many other fans, I have been 
long-suffering. For years I have endured in silence the all-too-obvious 
commercialism of sports TV, contenting myself with only an occasional 
mutter of annoyance. 

But then, on a warm Sunday last May, television produced that sorry 
soccer spectacle in which players dutifully obeyed orders and fell down 
with imaginary injuries, while the harassed referee levied bogus fouls left 
and right—all for the love of TV. When press accounts disclosed the full 
extent of the scandal, I reviewed the problem with my staff. We called 
the Federal Communications Commission, which governs television in 
many ways, to find out what, if anything, could be done. To our dismay, we 
learned that the FCC has no authority in this sphere. (——> To PAGE 75) 
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An avid sports fan and partici- 
pant, New York Congressman 
Ottinger says, “I happen to feel 
that television should serve the 
public even when it comes to 
the showing of athletic events.” 
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miskey Park one afternoon in June, Rico Petrocelli said nervously; 

“I just called home and nobody was there. I hope everything’s 
all right.” 

‘Maybe she was out shopping,’ I said. 

“They’re an hour ahead of us,” he said. “She wouldn’t be out shop- 
ping at six o’clock.” He looked at his watch again. “T’ll bet she’s in 
the hospital.” 

By the time we reached the ballpark, Rico was sure his wife Elsie, 
who was expecting twins any minute, was in the hospital. As we got 
up to leave the bus, Petrocelli said, “I gotta talk to Pop. He’ll know 
what to do.” 

In the Red Sox locker room, Petrocelli told coach Eddie Popowski 
about not getting an answer when he tried to call his apartment in 
Peabody, on Boston’s North Shore. 

“Don’t worry about it,” Pop said. “Just go out and play your game.” 

“What if I’m needed back there?” Petrocelli said. 

“They know where to reach you,” Pop said. 

So Petrocelli went out and played his game. He didn’t get a hit, 
but neither did many of his teammates as the White Sox bled, bound- 
ed and bunted their way to a typical good-pitch, run-sheep-run 
victory. In the field Petrocelli was his usual brilliant self. He played 
just as though there was nothing but baseball on his mind. 

That was the difference between the Petrocelli of 1967 and the 
Petrocelli of the past. The old Petrocelli might have jumped the ball- 
club and rushed home, as he did in Seattle three years ago and as 
he did in Boston last year. But in those days there was no Pop for 
him to go to. Now there is. 

Eddie Popowski, a grizzled little man of 54, plays Svengali to Rico 
Petrocelli’s Trilby. The Red Sox, who have had Popowski in their 
farm system as manager, coach and trouble-shooter for more than 
20 years, brought him to Boston this year principally to keep Petro- 
celli happy. He also keeps an eye on second-year men like George 
Scott and Joe Foy, both of whom have a deep affection for him. But 
the 24-year-old Petrocelli, now one of the best shortstops in baseball, 
is his prime project. Scott and Foy go to him when they’ve got a 
problem. Trouble or no trouble, rain or shine, win, lose or draw, in 
sickness or in health, Petrocelli goes to Pop every day. 

Most nights, too. And sometimes twice. Like after the game that 
night in Chicago. When Petrocelli returned to the hotel, there was 
a message that his wife had indeed gone to the hospital. He phoned 
there. She was resting comfortably, still expecting. 

“What’ll I do if the twins are born during the night?” he asked 
Pop. 

“Nothing,” Pop said. “You can’t get a plane until tomorrow morn- 
ing. And don’t go anywhere without telling Dick. Tell him now.” 

Red Sox manager Dick Williams gave Petrocelli permission to go 
home if the twins arrived during the night. The team was returning 
to Boston the next day anyhow. 

At 2:30 in the morning, Popowski’s phone rang. 

“Are you awake, Pop?” Petrocelli said. 

“T am now,” Pop said. 

“My wife just had twin sons.” 

“Congratulations. What are you calling them?” 

“William and James,” Petrocelli said. 

“Wonderful,” Pop said. 

“ve got an early flight to Boston,” Petrocelli said. 

“Good,” said Pop. “Now get some sleep.” 

Petrocelli was a 19-year-old bonus boy fresh out of Sheepshead 
Bay High School in Brooklyn when he first met Popowski during the 
summer of 1961. The Red Sox, who had given Rico a reported $40,000 
to sign, sent him to Johnstown, where Pop was managing their East- 
ern League farm club. Petrocelli had been a third-baseman in high 
school, but Neil Mahoney, the Red Sox farm director, wanted Pop 
to help convert him to a shortstop. The Red Sox had been out of top- 
flight shortstops for something like 15 years. 

There is no mention of Johnstown in Petrocelli’s record, because 
he never got into a ballgame there, but it was one of the key periods 
of his career. It took only a couple of looks to convince Pop that this 
schoolboy third-baseman could develop into a sensational major- 
league shortstop. Pop all but adopted the kid, working, teaching, talk- 
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[’ THE RED SOX bus from the Sheraton Hotel to Chicago’s Co- 
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PUT 
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GAME 


Petrocelli did 
strange things until 
coach Ed “Pop” Popowski joined 
the Red Sox. Now Rico 
is an All-Star 


By AL HIRSHBERG 


Color by Fred Kaplan 
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How ing, practically wet-nursing, day by day, 
hour by hour. Before Petrocelli returned 
home to Brooklyn, Pop had planted the 
thought in his mind that he could be the 


HIS greatest Red Sox shortstop of all time. 
ee If Petrovelli had believed him, he would 
continued have saved himself a lot of problems. But 


Petrocelli was a Calamity Jane, who saw 
nothing but the worst in this best of all possible baseball 
worlds. On a Christmas card he sent Popowski at Pop’s 
home in Sayreville, New Jersey, he expressed the hope 
that he could make it to the big leagues, and the fear 
that he couldn’t. 

“Make it?” Pop wrote back. “The question isn’t 
making it, but how great you'll be after you get there.” 

Thus began a correspondence which lasts to this day. 
The only time Petrocelli and Popowski are not writing 
each other is when they are together. Mahoney, realizing 
Petrocelli’s hunger for encouragement, made sure he 
would be with Popowski during Rico’s first two seasons 
in the Red Sox farm organization. With Pop managing 
him at Winston-Salem in 1962, Petrocelli batted .277, 
hit 17 homers and drove in 80 runs. A year later, when 
they were together at Reading, Petrocelli’s average fell 
to .239, but he hit 19 homers and was the Eastern 
League’s leading shortstop. 

In 1964 Petrocelli played minus Pop for the first time, 
with nearly disastrous results. While Pop stayed at 
Reading, Petrocelli went to Seattle, where his manager 
was Edo Vanni. Rico got along all right until he suffered 
a groin injury. Instead of telling Vanni about it, he tried 
to play. His inability to run out hits and cover his usual 
ground gave Vanni the impression he wasn’t hustling, 
and that word soon spread throughout the Red Sox 
organization. 

What happened next hurt Petrocelli even more. Hear- 
ing that his mother faced major surgery back in Brook- 
lyn, he brooded until the day before the operation, then 
left the club in Tacoma and took off for home without 
telling anyone where he was going or why. “It was a 
terrible blunder,” Petrocelli told me. “But I was so upset 
I couldn’t stand it any longer. Besides . . . well, there 
was nobody out there I could talk to.” 

“Why didn’t you try to get hold of Pop?” I said. 

“T couldn’t bother Pop,” Petrocelli said. “He had a 
whole ballclub to worry about.” 

“What would you have done if Pop had been your 
manager instead of Vanni?” 

“Vd have told him the whole story,” Petrocelli said. 

I asked Popowski what he would have done. 

“Rested him,” Pop said. “And sent him home when 
his mother was in the hospital. ’m sure Vanni would 
have, too.” F 


Martin Blumenthal 
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Popowski, at left, was like a father to Rico in the 
minors, but when the youngster was given the Red Sox 
shortstop job in 1965, “Pop” wasn’t around. Says Pe- 
trocelli: “I had about as much confidence as a flea. I 
needed somebody to turn to... and there was nobody.” 


But Vanni had no choice except to fine the kid. Besides 
transportation, the trip cost Petrocelli a hundred dollars 
and contributed further to his reputation as a jaker and 
a flake. It took the Red Sox three years to learn that he 
was neither. 

Despite all his troubles in Seattle, Petrocelli was 
brought up to Boston. The Red Sox were desperate for a 
shortstop and it didn’t hurt that Ricb was a righthanded 
batter who could hit for power. Righthanded power is 
the word in Boston’s Fenway Park, with its beckoning 
left-field wall. 

Although the correspondence between Petrocelli and 
Popowski had slackened off during the 1964 season, it 
picked up that winter, which Petrocelli spent in the 


‘army. Over and over Petrocelli wrote, ‘Can I make it?” 


And over and over Pop wrote back, “This is the year.” 
But Petrocelli would have to do it without Pop. The 
Red Sox trained in Scottsdale, Arizona, and Pop was 
busy with young ballplayers in the rookie camp at 
Ocala, Florida. Spring training was (——> TO PAGE 83) 
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“NEE-NO! 
NEE-NO!” 


Nino Benvenuti enjoys trap shooting, classical 
music, being rich, training on wine and spaghetti and 
hearing fans cheer him as middleweight champ 


By GEOFFREY BOCCA 


Nino Benvenuti of Italy: 

(1) When you hear about that fight in Korea the 
time he knocked the ring ropes down for a count of 
eight ... minutes... only to lose to a battered left- 
hander named Kim Ki-Soo. Or (2) When you learn 
that he trains for prizefights by slapping at striped 
rubber balls and ducking red ones. Or (3) When you 
hear fighter Don Fullmer explain about a ring loss 
to Nino: “He bit me twice on the shoulder.” 

But before you take him too lightly, know first the 
magnitude of his achievements. For 29-year-old Nino 
is a fellow who can walk down the Via Veneto in Rome, 
Italy, and make red-blooded Italian men stop gawking 
at red-blooded Italian women. 

‘NWee-no! Nee-no!” they shout at him—both men and 
women—and they gravitate to him with jubilant pride. 
The reason? Native son Nino Benvenuti has touched 
Italy in her vanity. He has brought the world middle- 
weight title home to a nation starved for a heroic 
warrior. 

So chuckle if you will at the seemingly clownish an- 
tics of shaggy-haired, large-boned Nino—at all the 
spaghetti and wine that fortify his physique, at his self- 
styled intellectual prating (‘Literature is the greatest 
teacher of life. No generation can understand the one 
that preceded it or the one that follows it.”), at his 
country-gentleman facade (he enjoys a spot of tennis, 
classical music, hunting). 

But remember, too, that most surprising night last 
April 17 in New York’s Madison Square Garden. It was 
the evening of his supposed mismatch with heavily 
favored champion Emile Griffith, American reporters 
had built up the fight less by praise for Nino’s punching 
prowess than by amused accounts of his odd training 
techniques. (Besides the rubberball routine, Benvenuti 
boxed a sparring partner in a ring already cluttered by 
two other combatants. The crowding, explained his 
trainer, forced Nino to concentrate.) 

Though tall for a middleweight, at 5-11, and broad- 
shouldered, Benvenuti looked almost fragile next to 
squat, muscular Griffith as they met in the center of 
the ring. What followed is the moral of the story: Don’t 
judge Nino by superficial appearances. 

Benvenuti danced nimbly out of his corner, jolting 
the champion with forceful left jabs and right upper- 
cuts. He knocked Emile to the floor with a solid right in 
the second round, then landed there himself two rounds 
later after taking a blow to the jaw. 

“No sono neppure. Non é nulla,” he jabbered to his 
worried cornermen between rounds (“I’m not even 
hurt. It’s nothing.’”’). He got through round five success- 
fully, then reported back to his handlers, “Sto bene. 
Adesso so chevincero.” (“I’m fine. Now I know how to 
win it.”) And win it he did. He paid-in blood streaming 
from a cut over his nose, but he had the officials’ votes, 
10-5, 10-5, 9-6. 

“Nee-no! Nee-no!"" screamed his excited fans even 
before the decision was announced. Suddenly, dramati- 
cally, boxing had a new champion, refreshingly vital 
and different. 

People who sensed the heat of a hungry fighter seeth- 
ing beneath his aggressive ring style merely deluded 
themselves with an old boxing cliche. For Nino had 
left behind in Trieste (in northern Italy) a $100,000 
home and his four cars. He had given up the ease of 
his sumptuous gym in Bologna (with wall-to-wall 
carpeting, a staircase of Carrera marble, and brush- 


yx MIGHT BE inclined to laugh at middleweight 
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stroke reproductions of Impressionist paintings) and 
had left his business interests (aluminum plant, insur- 
ance company, et al.) temporarily to others. But if he 
wasn’t exactly hungry, he had come eagerly to America, 
pasted photos of his gorgeous wife Giuliana, son Ste- 
fano, 5, and daughter Maria Cristina, 242, on the ceiling 
above his bed, and set about the business of tangling 
with the hard-hitting Griffith. Why did Nino bother? “T 
just enjoy fighting,” he says. “I don't do it because I 
have to fight for a living.” 

No, living has never been a fight for Benvenuti, He 
was born to the family of a thriving fish merchant and 
he has always had a gift for good times. At home you'll 
see him darting here and there in one of his fast cars, 
playing tennis, skiing, shooting clay pigeons, hunting, 
reading Voltaire or Hemingway, listening to classical 
music. 

Then, too, there are those Trieste parties that start 
with four neighbors and end up with 30 people... 
three days later. Just eating out with Nino when he’s in 
training can be most entertaining. Giuliana, trainer 
Libero Golinelli, manager Bruno Amaduzzi, and as- 
sorted friends and relatives gather to enjoy the spectacle. 

“Spaghetti,” Nino will say hungrily to the waiter. 

“Steak and salad for my friend,” corrects Golinelli 
the patient trainer. 

“Make that a double order of salad,’ counters Ben- 
venuti, savagely. 

Golinelli had Benvenuti’s zest for good living in mind 
when he devised the training gimmicks of peppering 
Nino with three other fighters. These things do not 
exactly allow Benvenuti’s mind to wander. 

The training obviously pays. As an amateur, Ben- 


' yenuti won each of his 119 fights, was European cham- 


pion, and earned a gold medal in the 1960 Olympics. He 
edged out Cassius Clay for the “most proficient boxer” 
award. 

As a pro, he has lost only one of 74 bouts. He knocked 
out Spain’s Luis Folledo to become middleweight 
champion of Europe and was junior middleweight 
champion of the world until he lost that strange fight 
to Kim Ki-Soo in Korea, Nino had cornered Kim Ki- 
Soo and punched him groggy when the ropes suddenly 
collapsed behind the Korean. During the eight minutes 
it took to repair the ring, Kim Ki-Soo recovered. The 
decision ultimately went against Benvenuti. 

The victory over Griffith put Benvenuti in the unique 
spot of being world middleweight champion at the same 
time he is the dethroned junior middleweight champion 
of the world. He wants the lesser title back, just, of 
course, for the fun of it. 

More serious to Nino, though, is his return match 
with Griffith in September. He is mindful of what peo- 
ple say about the staying power of European boxers 
who hold world titles. Benvenuti knows that Europeans 
Ingemar Johansson, Freddie Mills, Randy Turpin, and 
Marcel Cerdan all lost the very first time they defended 
their crowns. “I will win again,” Nino says with as- 
surance. 

And then he’ll want to go off again to Italy to live 
the good life and bask in the adulation of his country- 
men. You may want to laugh when he tells the press, 
“T am dedicated; I eat a lot of pasta, but I go easy on 
the sauce.” But you must know it is no joke to Italians 
when he adds, “I am a symbol of the right way of 
living.” Sauce or not, their ‘“Nee-no,” their champion, 
can do no wrong. At least not until the Griffith return 
fight. a 
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Green Bay—_/“% * 


Ail The 


National Board Of Experts’ 
Pro Football Predictions 


NFL 


TEAM FORECAST 


Eastern Conference 


CAPITOL DIVISION CENTURY DIVISION 
DALLAS ST. LOUIS 

PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 

The Packers have WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH 
Lombardi, Starr, NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 


Dallas was picked to defeat St. Louis in the Eastern Conference championship game. 


Davis, et al, and the 
rest of pro football, 


Western Conference 


COASTAL DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION 

OUP CUBES EI TCE, BALTIMORE GREEN BAY 
has a ways to go to LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
catch them SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 

ATLANTA MINNESOTA 


Green Bay was picked to defeat Baltimore in the Western Conference championship game. 


THE NATIONAL Football Lea- 
gue now has 16 teams (New 
Orleans is the newest) and four 
divisions—two in each confer- 
ence. But according to Sport’s 
National ‘Board of Experts, it 
doesn’t matter how many teams 
or divisions there are because 
the Green Bay Packers will win 
everything anyway. 

Not surprisingly, the Packers 
and the Dallas Cowboys (the 
Eastern Conference favorites) 
dominated the individual cate- 
gories, too. Bart Starr was an 
easy winner in both the MVP 
and passing-leader balloting. 
Packer end Willie Davis tied 
Cowboy tackle Bob Lilly as the 
top defensive lineman, and Dal- 
las tackle Ralph Neely tied Phil- 
adelphia’s Bob Brown (also a 
tackle) in the voting for the best 
offensive lineman. 

In the only close vote in the 
team forecast, St. Louis edged 
Cleveland for first place in the 
Eastern Conference’s Century 
Division by two votes. 


Green Bay was picked to defeat Dallas in the NFL championship game. 


PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


Most Valuable Player 
BART STARR, Green Bay Packers 


Rushing Leader 
GALE SAYERS, Chicago Bears 


Pass-Catching Leader 
DAVE PARKS, San Francisco 49ers 


Passing Leader 
BART STARR, Green Bay Packers 


Offensive Lineman 
BOB LILLY, Dallas Cowboys RALPH NEELY, Dallas Cowboys 
WILLIE DAVIS, Green Bay Packers BOB BROWN, Philadelphia Eagles 
) 


(tie) (tie 


Defensive Lineman 


Rookie-of-the-Year 
CLINTON JONES, Minn. Vikings 


Defensive Back 
LARRY WILSON, St. Louis Cardinals 


THE BOARD OF EXPERTS 


Al Abrams, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Furman Bisher, Atlanta Journal 
Hugh Brown, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Art Daley, Green Bay Gazette 
Bill Gleason, Chicago’s Sun-Times 
Chuck Heaton, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Jim Klobuchar, Minneapolis Star 


Bob Oates, Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
Shirley Povich, Washington Post 
George Puscas, Detroit Free Press 
Bob Roesler, New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Art Rosenbaum, San Francisco Chronicle 
Blackie Sherrod, Dallas Times-Herald 
Bill Tanton, Baltimore Sun 


Photo by David Sutton 
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Bob Morrison, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Bill Wallace, New York Times 
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The defending 
champs will be tested 
severely by the 
Bills, says our panel, 
but at season’s 
end the Chiefs will 
still be champs 


IN DIRECT contrast to the sit- 
uation in the NFL, the voting 
for the American Football 
League champion was extreme- 
ly close. The title-holding Kan- 
sas City Chiefs received only 
one more vote than the Buffalo 
Bills (the predicted winner in 
the East). 

The voting for the league’s 
leading passer was even closer. 
Joe Namath of the New York 
Jets, John Hadl of the San Diego 
Chargers and the Chiefs’ Len 
Dawson tied in that category. 

Namath won by a single vote 
in the MVP balloting, beating 
out Buffalo quarterback Jack 
Kemp and Kansas City halfback 
Mike Garrett. 

The Chiefs and the San Diego 
Chargers had two individual 
winners—Lance Alworth was 
voted the best pass-receiver, as 
usual, and tackle Buck Buchan- 
an won in the defensive-line- 
man category. 

Kent McCloughan of the Oak- 
land Raiders was the most sur- 
prising winner, beating Johnny 
Robinson in the vote for the 
league’s top defensive back. 


Photo by David Sutton 
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National Board Of Experts’ 
Pro Football Predictions 


AFL 


TEAM FORECAST 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 

NEW YORK OAKLAND (tie) 
BOSTON SAN DIEGO (tie) 
HOUSTON DENVER 
MIAMI 


Kansas City was picked to defeat Buffalo in the AFL Championship game. 


PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


Most Valuable Player 
JOE NAMATH, New York Jets 
Passing Leader 
(three-way tie) 
JOE NAMATH, New York Jets 
LEN DAWSON, Kansas City Chiefs 
JOHN HADL, San Diego Chargers | 


Defensive Lineman 
BUCK BUCHANAN, 
Kansas City Chiefs 


Rushing Leader 
JIM NANCE, Boston Patriots 


Pass-Catching Leader 
LANCE ALWORTH, 
San Diego Chargers 


Offensive Lineman 
BILLY SHAW, Buffalo Bills 


Defensive. Back 


KENT McCLOUGHAN, 
Oakland Raiders 


Rookie-of-the-Year 
FLOYD LITTLE, Denver Broncos 


THE BOARD OF EXPERTS 


Maury Allen, New York Post 
Bob Bowie, Denver Post 


Jack Gallagher, Houston Post 
Jerry Magee, San Diego Union 
Bud Collins, Boston Globe Edwin Pope, Miami Herald 
Larry Felser, Buffalo Evening News Bill Richardson, Kansas City Star 
George Ross, Oakland Tribune 


Green Bay was picked to defeat Kansas City in the Super Bowl Game. 


NOTE: FOR CANADIAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE PREDICTIONS, 
SEE PAGE 80. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Who are the best major-league 
managers, and who are the worst? The 


managers themselves tell you 


major-league managers, runs the gamut from flamboy- 

ant Leo Durocher to phlegmatic Walter Alston. The 
club’s oldest member is Durocher, 61, the Cub manager. 
Its youngest is Cincinnati’s Dave Bristol, 34. Alston and 
Bill Rigney at California are the long-termers in their 
league. Joe Adcock at Cleveland, Dick Williams at Bos- 
ton and Cal Ermer at Minnesota are rookies. 

What do these 20 men think of each other as man- 
agers? Who can be counted on to make the right move 
at the right time? Who is the manager most admired 
and respected by the others? Sport interviewed all 20 
managers on their feelings and evaluations of the others. 
Here are the results of their comments, some of which 
are for obvious reasons reported without attribution. As 
one manager said, “If I tell you who I think is the best 
manager the other eight guys will be laying for me in 
a dark alley.” 


[== MOST EXCLUSIVE CLUB in baseball, the 20 


SPORT 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


WALTER ALSTON, 
55, Los Angeles. Fourteenth season; Six firsts, three sec- 
onds, one third, one fifth, one sixth, one seventh. 

“He’s the best manager in the major leagues right 
now,” says Houston's Grady Hatton. “You think of the 
Dodgers and you think of Wills, Koufax and Drysdale. 
He’s entitled to much of the credit for the success of 
the team. He’s rebuilt it several times. He’s doing it 
right now. He’s steady, patient, knows how to use his 
personnel.” 

Harry Walker says of Alston: ‘A strong, firm person- 

ality. He has withstood a lot of criticism but has had a 
lot of success. Lets the players have all the attention 
but does a solid job and never gives up, even when the 
odds are against him.” 
Summary: League managers like Alston’s patience. He 
makes the percentage move, does not gamble often; his 
strength is in seeing the complete pennant picture, not 
one game. Depends heavily on platooning and a strong 
bullpen. Won in ’66 with brilliant use of Phil Regan, 14-1 
relief pitcher. 


DAVE BRISTOL, 
34, Cincinnati. Second season: One seventh (took over 
from Don Heffner on July 13, 1966). 

“He’s on his way to being a very good manager,”’ says 
Gene Mauch. “He is in command of his team, is very ag- 
gressive, isn’t afraid to make big moves like changing 
set lineup position (Pete Rose to left from second, Tom- 
my Helms from third to second, Deron Johnson from left 
to third to first. Tony Perez from first to third) and has 
his team hustling all the time.” 

“His players both like and respect him,” says Grady 

Hatton. 
Summary: A tough guy on the field, commands respect 
from his players and from the opposition. Players have 
faith in him, will do what he says (like exercising every 
day before a game) and trust his moves. Plays hit and 
run, daring baseball, will gamble with players (he made 
a pitcher of Mel Queen and a winner of Gary Nolan 
at 18) and forces the play. 


LEO DUROCHER, 

61, Chicago. Twentieth season: Three firsts, four seconds, 
five thirds, four fifths, one seventh, one tenth, one sus- 
pended season. 

“Leo’s got that team hustling like mad,” says Wes 
Westrum, who played for him. ‘He has given complete 
charge of the game to Randy Hundley, the young catch- 
er (who was catching every inning of every game) 
and he’s letting them hit away, especially at Wrigley 
Field, where he has them playing to the wind.” 

“Leo still likes to manage the hell out of a game,” one 
manager says, ‘‘but he can be out-thought in tough, late- 
game spots.” 

Summary: Durocher has created a new feeling with the 
Cubs. He has convinced them they are good, is rebuilding 
the team in his own image. He has made a star out of 
Adolfo Phillips with Willie Mays-type handling. Leo 
plays the way he always has, likes to have hitters 
knocked down, bases stolen, hit and run, try daring 
plays. Not afraid to rub it in. Had the Mets beaten 4-3 
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with Phillips on third after Savage stole home. Ordered 
Phillips to steal home also, and the catcher’s tag almost 
broke the young man’s jaw, 


HERMAN FRANKS, 
52, San Francisco. Third season: Two seconds. 

““He’s got a lot of material on that club,” says ex-mate 
Wes Westrum, “with Mays and Marichal. Sometimes he 
expects Willie to do everything. He likes to sit back and 
play for the long ball. I guess you can’t blame him if 
you have Mays and McCovey in the lineup.” 

One manager says, “He’ll never win because he tight- 

ens up in the big games, gets edgy, makes the players 
edgy. He did well last year in the last week because 
everybody knew he couldn’t win it.” (The Giants swept 
a doubleheader from Pittsburgh on the last day of the 
season to finish second, and could have tied the Dodgers 
if Philadelphia had beaten Koufax and the Giants had 
beaten the Reds the next day.) 
Summary: One of the few home-run managers in the 
game. Players have strong opinions about him, both 
pro and con. Giants have always been a team of cliques, 
and still are. The Giants still play 1947 baseball, 221 
home runs, but don’t win. 


GRADY HATTON, 
44, Houston. Second season: One eighth. 

“He’s got security,” says one manager. “‘He’s a vice- 

president and he doesn’t have to win right away. He 
makes long-range moves.” 
Summary: Hatton has a team of promising youngsters. 
He says of himself: “You have to have patience and 
build respect. Sometimes that means fines. When the 
check is short and Momma sees that, she becomes an 
assistant manager.” Hatton was hit hard with injuries 
and military absences. He is working to eliminate mis- 
takes. Plays a daring game, likes to steal, hit and run, 
play for one run. Gaining respect around the league. 


BILLY HITCHCOCK, 
51, Atlanta. Fourth season: One fourth, one fifth, one 
seventh. 

The Braves are happier than they were under Bobby 
Bragan. Hitchcock is a laissez-faire manager. Bragan 
was a disciplinarian who wanted the game played his 
way. Hitchcock plays it the players’ way. 

“Hitchcock leaves the players alone but they still don’t 

make the big defensive play, haven’t got good pitching 
and wait for Aaron or Torre to hit a ball out,” says one 
manager. 
Summary: Hitchcock got tough with a severe fining ses- 
sion and quickly traded Gene Oliver, unhappy behind 
Torre. The emotional freedom from Bragan’s wrath has 
withered and the Braves are playing as they did before— 
slow, plodding, unimaginative baseball. 


GENE MAUCH, 
41, Philadelphia. Eighth season: One second, two fourths, 
one sixth, one seventh, two eighths. 

“He’s thought the game out well,” says Grady Hat- 
ton. “He probably knows the rules better than any of 
us, People say he over manages, but in platoon base- 
ball you have to make all kinds of moves.” 

“He likes to make moves,” says (——> TO PAGE 79) 
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DURING THE ACADEMIC year 
of 1964-65, Notre Dame sopho- 
more Kevin Hardy found he had 
some time on his hands. So, doing 
the patriotic thing for a boy at 
Notre Dame who is 6-5 and 270 
pounds, he went out for football, 
Did well at it, too, as a regular 
defensive tackle on a team that 
nearly went undefeated. 

After football season Hardy 
again had more free time than 
he cared for, so he joined the 
basketball team. Because of his 
size and bulk, one might have 
been tempted to think of him as 
Notre Dame’s version of Jim Los- 
cutoff and other assorted pro 
hatchetmen. Not so, said coach 
Johnny Dee, whose description of 
Hardy in action conjured up 
visions of Rudolph Nureyev in 
sneakers. “Kevin’s light on his 
feet,” said Dee. “Against Toledo 
he picked off a defensive rebound, 
led the fast break down floor and 
scored.” 

After basketball season Hardy 
would have had all he could 
handle with spring football, 
but he wanted more than just 
practice. And since Kevin was 
a definite major-league baseball 
prospect, the baseball coach did 
not mind one little bit having him 
on the team. So Hardy played the 
outfield and made a few pitchers 
swallow their gum when he hied 
his huge body to the left side of 
the plate. 

Besides plenty of timely hits, 
two things of consequence came 
out of Hardy’s baseball-playing 
that season. One was his third 
varsity letter of the year, which 
made him the first Notre Dame 
athlete in 19 years to win mono- 
grams in the three major sports. 
The second item of note was a 
severe back pain. He had never 
noticed the pain before and he 
grew worried. He was afraid that 
perhaps his year-round pursuit of 
the athletic life, dating back to 
grade-school days, had finally 
taken its toll. “It scared me,” says 
Hardy. “I thought I might be 
through.” 

It would have been ironic 
indeed if Hardy—Notre Dame’s 
most versatile athlete since the 
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BY BILL JAUSS 


He’s Kevin Hardy, a young 
man who makes the school’s 
football fans delighted he 
isn’t playing pro baseball 


immortal George Gipp—were 
victimized, as Gipp tragically 
was, by physical frailty. But for- 
tunately the damage—a ruptured 
disc—was reparable through 
surgery. “After they took out the 
chips,” says Hardy, “I had a full 
recovery.” 

Kevin missed most of the 1965 
football season while recuperat- 
ing, which is why he’s around for 
the coming season. Or, more 
accurately, which is why he’s 
eligible for the coming season. 
Why he’s still around at Notre 
Dame is another story or two or 
three. 

Perhaps the primary reason 
Hardy decided to take a fifth year 
at Notre Dame is that despite his 
baseball skills, he wasn’t drafted 
by any major-league team last 
year. Kevin implies that a de- 
cent bonus offer probably would 
have swayed him over and he 
was frankly surprised that no 
offers were forthcoming after he 
had batted .398. “Maybe they 
thought I just played baseball to 
get out of spring football prac- 
tice,” says Kevin. “That’s not so. 
Baseball was my first love. I’ve 
played baseball since I was about 
two.” 

Once he was resigned to not 
being drafted for at least another 
year, the decision to keep playing 
Notre Dame football was a lot 
easier. Of course, helping that — 
decision along was the very ripe 
prospect of playing on a national 
championship team and maybe— 
just maybe—the best Notre Dame 
team of all time. If all that comes 
true, and if Hardy successfully 
makes the switch to his new posi- 
tion at defensive end, he would 
be a prime candidate for the Out- 
land Trophy as college ball’s 
lineman-of-the-year. Which cer- 
tainly wouldn’t hurt his asking 
price when it came time to sign 
a pro football contract. And can 
you imagine the uneasiness Kevin 
could cause some football general 
manager when he _ presented 
credentials like those and but- 
tressed them with a tantalizing 
offer from major-league baseball? 
If all breaks right for Kevin, the 
lad could have, as they say, a lot 
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of things going for him. 

Besides Kevin’s own talents, 
there was one other major in- 
fluence in keeping him at Notre 
Dame. The “influence” is named 
John Ray and he’s the architect 
of the team’s 4-4 defense—a 
defense whose first-string last 
year gave up just 17 points in 
ten games. Repeat—17 points. 

Not surprisingly, Ray was 
offered the head jobs at Wisconsin 
and North Carolina after last 
season. He turned them down to 
remain Ara Parseghian’s No. 1 
assistant, and Kevin Hardy found 
it hard not to match loyalty like 
that—especially the way he felt 
drawn toward Ray. 

“T can’t explain John Ray,” 
says Hardy, trying to explain 
John Ray. “He has such personal 
magnetism. The way he treats 
members of his first team .. . like 
family members . . . We go over 
to his house often. You just drive 
yourself to move up from second 
team to the first.” 

One resists the temptation to 
ask how Ray treats members of 
the second team, but you got a 
pretty good idea from Kevin at 
practice this spring. Leaving 
baseball practice for a few min- 
utes, Hardy went over to the foot- 
ball field to pose for some football 
pictures. He was standing around 
with Ray and three sophomore 
linemen who weighed 255 pounds 
and up. 

“Kevin,” said Ray, “you’re our 
nucleus. You’ll demonstrate and 
lead these young men. Tell them, 
Key, what’s the most important 
thing they have to learn?” 

Hardy nodded toward Ray and 
said, “To stay out of this man’s 
way when he’s mad.” 

Hardy’s respect for Ray’s 
toughness is obvious and it was 
the need to prove his own tough- 
ness that got Hardy involved in 
football to begin with. Kevin was 
always large for his age, taking 
after his late father, Kenneth, 
who was a 230-pound center at 
St. Mary’s (California). For a 
while in grade school, Kevin 
admits to having been “a butter- 
ball.” He lost 25 pounds by diet- 
ing in seventh grade and by 
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grade-school graduation he was a 
solid 5-10, 185-pounder. Then that 
summer he grew five inches and 
regained the lost 25 pounds. “But 
I didn’t get awkward,” says 
Kevin. “I seemed to get faster.” 

As Kevin has said, there wasn’t 
a time when he wasn’t playing 
baseball. And now that he was a 
6-3 high-school freshman, he also 
started playing basketball. “Foot- 
ball?” he says. “I just didn’t like 
ait 

Kevin spent his first two high- 
school years in New Jersey. Then 
his father died and the family 
moved back to Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. That’s when he became a 
football player—but only to pre- 
serve his self-respect. “It was a 
case of my being about 6-4 and 
250 now and being ‘the new kid 
at the new school,’ ” Kevin says. 
“T heard all the remarks: ‘You 
Mean you don’t play football at 
your size? What’s the matter? 
Are you chicken?’ ” 

Kevin played two years and im- 
pressed everyone except himself. 
He was so much bigger than 
everyone else that he wasn’t sure 
how good he had been. “A big 
kid,” he says, “can get by almost 
on a bluff.” 

Time came for Kevin to enter 
college and the same kind of urg- 
ing that got him into football also 
got him pointed toward Notre 
Dame. He was all set to go to 
Stanford until his mother and 
priests and teachers at St. Eliza- 
beth’s High School began saying 
things like: “Kevin, what’s this 
we hear about your not going to 
Notre Dame? That can’t be true, 
can it?” To which Kevin replied 
something like: “Nah, of course 
not, When’s the train leave for 
South Bend?” 

Kevin got.to the Indiana town 
and found that Notre Dame foot- 
ball that year wasn’t as glorious 
as it appeared in the history 
books. The Irish varsity lost 
seven of nine. “Oh, what a fresh- 
man team we've got,” said the 
students, trying to change the 
subject. And they were right. 
Let’s see, there was Alan Page 
and Nick Eddy and Paul Seiler 
and George Goeddeke and Tom 


Regner and Jim Lynch and Don 
Gmitter and Larry Conjar and 
Kevin Hardy. Hmmm. Not bad. 
So good, in fact, that the frosh 
got together and made a secret 
vow that they’d rank in the first 
ten in the country their first two 
years and No. 1 by their senior 
year. And this was before Ara 
Parseghian was hired. Unless 
you’re one of those who says that 
any team that goes for a tie can’t 
be all good, you have to admit 
that even Ruth Dixon couldn’t 
have been more clairvoyant. 

Hardy as a sophomore made 38 
tackles and blocked two punts. 
Good but not great. Building up 
steam because he couldn’t play in 
65 (though he did get in to punt 
against Michigan State), Kevin 
came on exceedingly strong last 
season. He led the front four with 
79 tackles, broke up four passes 
and averaged 40.9 yards on ten 
punts. He was named to three All- 
America first teams and to both 
wire-service second teams. 

Now comes the big experiment 
—Hardy at end. It’s somewhat of 
a surprise move, because the 
Notre Dame defense last year was 
based around Hardy and Duranko 
at tackle. As Northwestern coach 
Alex Agase said: “They choked 
off the inside and then those four 
linebackers came up the seams.” 

Keyin will have tremendous 
pressure on him, because not only 
will he be at a new position, he’ll 
be the only returning starter in 
the line. “If I make a mistake,” 
he says, “the whole world will 
know it. But I like the challenge. 
I know I'll have to be faster than 
T was at tackle.” 

To make sure he has enough 
speed, Kevin took very unusual 
means: He gained ten pounds, 
which now makes him 280. “Par- 
seghian and Ray looked at the 
films,” Hardy says, “and said I 
was all right.” If Kevin balloons 
to 300, you wonder if he'll try out 
for the 100-yard dash: 

A most unusual fellow, this 
Hardy. For which Notre Dame 
fans can be grateful. If he were 
a little more conventional, he 
might not be attending school this 
year. | 
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SOCCER, AMERICAN STYLE 


In spite of low attendance, language barriers between 
teammates, rioting spectators and television-inspired “injuries,” penalties and time-outs, 


professional soccer seems to have a future in this country 


OR 50 YEARS, soccer has been the world’s most 
popular sport. As the photographs on these pages 
show, it offers the fan an outstanding spectacle 
of agility, grace and body contact (not all of it legal). 

This year professional soccer was introduced to 
the United States on a lavish scale. Two separate— 
and feuding—leagues, with 21 teams representing 
almost every major city, came into existence. 

The United Soccer Association, an 11-club league, 
brought over entire teams from foreign countries, 
produced some well-played games and, while it did 
not set attendance records, was not embarrassed at 
the box office. (Average attendance was 8000 per 
game, but one contest in the Astrodome attracted 
35,000.) 

Its competitor, the National Professional Soccer 
League, did not do nearly so well despite a long-term 
national television contract with CBS. With ten 
hastily organized teams, each of which was made up 
of players from different countries, the NPSL offered 
an inferior product whose outstanding characteristic 
was chaos. Teammates were not only complete 
strangers, they often couldn’t even talk to one an- 
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SOCCER, AMERICAN STYLE 


continued 


other because of the language barriers. 

Of course, the USA also had its share of confusion. 
In mid-June there were two riots on the same week- 
end as fans in New York and Toronto bolted from 
the stands and attacked referees. 

The most embarrassing moment of the season oc- 
curred when CBS was accused by a referee, of being 
responsible for the faking of injuries and penalties 
in order to make time for commercials. But the net- 
work did do something right. It came up with an 
interesting color commentator in Danny Blanch- 
flower, a former British player, who often made dull 
games interesting by pointing out exactly what was 
going on—even if it meant criticizing players and 
officials on the air. 

But even with its problems, soccer seems to have 
a bright future here. The NPSL featured several 
competent American players, including high-scoring 
Willie Roy of the Chicago Spurs. The fans showed 
that they will pay to see good games, which indicated 
that time and intelligent management should make 
soccer a success in the U.S. 
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Lou Brocks 
Fight For Fame. 


By Bill Libby 


Despite his multiple 
skills, he was ignored by 
fans—an oversight 
Lou battled hard to correct 


“WHAT’S MY NAME?” Lou Brock asks. Again and again he 
asks. Having banged an important hit or stolen a key base or 
made a fine running catch, the slender, swift leftfielder for the 
St. Louis Cardinals teases his teammates with the question that 
really says, “Hey, look at me!” It is so out of character that the 
quiet, good-natured Brock offends no one by kiddingly pretending 
to be something special. But the fact is that in his sixth major- 
league season, the 28-year-old Brock has developed into something 
very special, indeed. 

Strangely, though, the public didn’t seem to know it, at least 
through the first half of the season. There was that opening game 
of a series in Los Angeles in June, for example. Brock—batting 
.330 with 14 home runs and leading the majors in stolen bases— 
stepped up to lead off against Don Drysdale, but there was no rip- 
ple of excitement among the crowd. You would have thought that 
Dodger fans in particular would be stirred by the man who had 
stolen 74 bases in 1966 to take Maury Wills’ crown. Nothing. 
So Brock proceeded to stir them. 

First, the 5-11, 170-pound lefthanded hitter reached out’and 
sliced a bad pitch on a hump-backed course into left field. Then, 
darting off first as if to steal, he provoked the smooth and experi- 
enced Drysdale into a balk. Later, Lou got another single, bounc- Malcolm Emmons 


ing the ball up the middle. This time he 
did break for second, and in his anxiety 
catcher John Roseboro threw the ball 
into center field. Brock wound up on 
third, and the Cardinals wound up with 
two runs in that inning. That was all 
the scoring they did. But Brock helped 
make the two runs stand up with bril- 
liant running catches. 

In first place for the first time in three 
years, the Cards whoop and holler their 
way into the dressing room. “Hear 
that?” Brock asks happily, stripping off 
his sweat-soggy uniform. “That’s pen- 
nant whooping and hollering, just like 
64. We've got the feeling again.” When 
I compliment him on a fine night, he 
smiles and shrugs it off. When I point 
out he had two hits, he gives me a big 
grin. “I like to get five,” he says. 

In his private quarters, Red Schoen- 
dienst, the Cardinals’ (— TO PAGE 71) 


For years Wally Jones put 
On people and shot awkward jump 
shots without drawing any 
real attention. Then he helped 
the 76ers win a title... 
and these buttons started popping 
out in Philadelphia 


By JOE McGINNISS 


Photos by Martin Blumenthal 


THIS WAS THE BAD PART OF PHILADELPHIA. Twelfth 
and Columbia. Two blocks from where the riots had started in 
1964. Narrow, crowded, dirty streets. Broken glass, shabby 
stores, tiny apartments that are ovens in summer and iceboxes 
in winter. Jammed, swollen, bulging with people who sleep six 
and seven to a room and often do not sleep because of the noise 
and crowds around them. 

Even in early June the heat was there and the people knew it 
would not go away for many weeks. Men sat shirtless on stoops, 
heavy women in dresses too small leaned from dirty windows and 
watched swarms of children play frantically and somehow joy- 
ously in the street. 

Into this, at 7:30 one Wednesday evening, came a smiling 
young man named Wally Jones. His face was familiar to some 
of the men on the stoops and to many of the children in the street. 

“Hey, Wally. How ya doin’?” 

Wally Jones’ smile got bigger. “Hey, boss. All right.” 

“You playin’ tonight?” 

Wally Jones made a dribbling motion with his right hand. 
His feet began to shuffle. He started to laugh. “Yeah, we gonna 
...” and the rest of the sentence trailed off into a Negro dialect 
that is impossible for anyone but Wally Jones himself to under- 
stand. 

He trotted quickly up the steps of the only new building on 
the block. The Bright Hope Baptist Youth Center. Built to keep 
kids out of trouble. This it had not done too well, but what it was 
doing, very well, was giving Wally Jones a place to play basket- 
ball in the offseason. Fourteen exhibition games, 81 regular- 
season games and 15 playoff games with the world champion 
Philadelphia 76ers were not enough in one year for Wally Jones. 


So here he was in the Bright Hope Baptist Youth Center. 

Not that he needs a gymnasium. Give him a ball and he will find 
a basket. If there is none around him he will create one. If not physi- 
cally, then in his mind. 

He will see it there before him, the shiny orange rim, the geometric 
structure of the skirt-like net, the comforting, solid backboard behind. 
And he will dribble toward it and jump and lunge and stretch out his 
arm in the awkward way he learned when he was too small and not 
strong enough to do it right; the way he never forgot and never has 
changed; and the ball will go toward the basket in his head and it 
will slide softly down through the net, perhaps skimming just the 
inside of the rim. 

If this happens, Wally Jones will bounce in the air and clap his 
hands and smile and say something to himself in the strange language 
he speaks. And his heart will be light and happy because there are 
very, very few things in this world that Wally Jones likes to do more 
than put a ball in a basket, whether it be at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco with 15,000 people hoping he’ll miss, or at the Bright Hope 
Youth Center with maybe 50 people watching and not caring par- 
ticularly if he misses or not; or whether the basket exists only in 
his imagination. 

He is playing now, as darkness climbs down on Columbia Avenue, 
playing all out, for a team sponsored by the Pony Tail Bar, better 
known in the area as the P.T.; playing against Dr. Willard’s Stars in 
the first good sidewalk game of the summer. He is guarding last year’s 
small-college scoring leader, Earl Monroe, of Winston-Salem State 
College. 

This Monroe is good for 40 points a game with his eyes closed. In 
such loose summer ball he should be good for 60. But Wally Jones 
thinks differently. Monroe gets the ball at halfcourt, drives toward the 
right side of the foul circle, stops; starts up . . . and Wally Jones has 
the ball. He dribbles downcourt, passes to a teammate, gets the ball 
back, jumps, lunges, goes off balance, watching, watching, watching, 
as the ball goes in. Wally skips backcourt. Earl Monroe goes down 
slowly to retrieve the ball, shaking his head from side to side. 

The first half is over. The players slump to the floor. Ear] Monroe 
is still shaking his head. “Man,” he says. “Man, man, man.” 

He has not scored a point. 

A few yards away, Wally Jones is doing disc jockey imitations. The 
words blur together and cannot be understood. It is not the kind of 
thing that can be put down on paper. But it is funny. The other mem- 
bers of the P.T. team are laughing. Laughing so hard that soon they 
forget how out of shape and tired they are. And they start the second 
half fresher than they had started the first. 

Then the game is over and Wally Jones is gone. Suddenly. One min- 
ute he is dancing in a corner, the next minute he is off, into the night, 
leaving the sound of his laughter behind him. Where he was going 
nobody knew. Not even Wally himself. 

What would he do? Who would he see? How long would he stay? 
The questions are irrelevant to the life of Wally Jones. He floats by 
on a cloud while the rest of us walk. He marches to the music, not of 
a different drum, but of an electric guitar. He sings while we talk; he 
laughs while we smile; and if there is anything serious or sad inside 
him, inside him is where it stays. Before the world he wears the mask 
of the circus clown. 

Except when he is on a basketball court. Then all of it is different. 
All of it is business. All of it is in a very real sense, his life. 

Basketball. The word itself is one he rarely uses. It is too formal to 
be a Wally Jones sort of word. And if you were to ask him who Dr. 
James Naismith was he would likely tell you that Dr. Naismith was 
the team physician. And you would not be quite sure if he meant it 
or if he were putting you on. 

Because if there is anything Wally Jones likes as much as basketball, 
it is putting people on. 

There was the time, about a year and a half ago, during Wally’s 
second season in the NBA, when he was waiting with the rest of the 
76ers in the Philadelphia airport for a Saturday morning flight to 
Syracuse. It was the start of one of those typical NBA eight-game, 
seven-city, six-day road trips, during which cheeseburgers become, 
quite literally, the staff of life. 

A new writer from one of the Philadelphia papers (——> To PAGE 81) 
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Chicago White Sox since 1963. A good one too, though his seasons’ 

won-lost records have not reflected his earned-run averages. From 
1964 through 1966, he was 36-35, with an incompatible ERA of 2.40. For- 
tunately for Horlen, the White Sox started scoring more runs in the first 
half of this season and Joe’s record was the grateful recipient: He was 
undefeated in his first eight decisions. 

Strangely, however, the White Sox fans seemed to be neither sympa- 
thetic to Horlen’s early plight, nor particularly aroused by his recent 
good fortune. Whenever Joe pitched, you could almost hear the citizens 
of Chicago yawn in unison. His greatest claim to fame, it seemed, was 
that he was the roommate of fellow pitcher Gary Peters. 

Horlen’s non-celebrity is especially hard to understand in light of 
Joe’s pleasant personality. He chats easily with any writer who bothers 
to ask a question. Few writers bother. He smiles sincerely at all the 
television sportscasters who come into the White Sox clubhouse. They 
acknowledge him with a nod as they scurry past Joe to the next cubicle, 
where Peters dresses. Joe even uses Right Guard in all the proper places, 
so that isn’t it. No one is more puzzled about the whole thing than 
Horlen himself. And he knows he has no more time to waste because 
he’s already 30 years old. 

“T honestly don’t know what you’re supposed to do to get recognition 
up here,” he says. “I always thought that pitching would be enough. 
I don’t want to beg anybody for attention. I think one of my problems 
has always been that I look like I’m not trying. I look nonchalant when 
I pitch.” 

Well, yes, as a matter of fact, Horlen does appear to take it easy on 
the mound. About his only outward concessions to nervousness are 
the tiny, wadded balls of tissue paper he chews. (He tried chewing 
tobacco once and it made him sick; gum, he found, bloated him.) Nothing 
seems to rattle Joe and his control is so strong that he gets the ball 
exactly where he wants it about 75 percent of the time. 

Some people, though, resent another’s life of ease and Detroit pitcher 
Denny McLain refuses to be impressed. “Hell,” says McLain, who labors 
very hard, “Horlen spots a curveball here and another one there, but 

; he doesn’t challenge the hitters.” 
Like many athletes, Because of Joe’s effortlessness, people may get the feeling he doesn’t 
3 care. Absolutely not true, says Joe. “Nobody tries harder than I do. But if 
Joe Horlen worries about I strike out, I won’t throw my bat or helmet. I never went for losing my 
temper.” 
lack of recognition. Whether he likes it or not, Joe’s public relations does need work. 
What makes the job doubly hard is that not only is his image tarnished 
in the summer, but he somehow has a knack for being cast in a shadowy 
N. op roblem, Joe, we know - light during the off-season. 
In the winter—when seasons tickets have to be sold—the baseball 
who you are. Yow re establishment tends to dream up delicious trades of a White Sox pitcher 
for an established hitter. It proposes, predicts and debates such gems as: 
Horlen for Clendenon. Horlen for Blefary. Horlen for Killebrew. 
the guy who chews wads Horlen for Maris. Horlen for Cepeda. Horlen for anybody. 
. ' Horlen’s status was never more in doubt than last winter. With the 
of tissue paper, right? White Sox ’66 attendance below a million for the (——} To PAGE 89) 


Gary Peters Roommate! 


By Brent Musburger 


Jo: (CALL ME JOE) HORLEN has been a front-line pitcher for the 
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MONTY STICKLES 


CONNOISSEUR OF SLUG 


The 49er tight end collects oil paintings (he’s enthusiastic about ‘“‘the 


funk movement’), painstakingly grows avocadoes (“You can’t plant them outdoors”) and 


aggravates his mortal enemies (“If a linebacker holds me, I slug him’? ) 


By ARNOLD HANO 
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THE GROWING OF AVOCADOES 
in San Francisco is devilishly hard, 
but Monty Stickles goes about it 
with a botanist’s patience. “You 
can’t plant them outdoors,” Stickles 
explains, “because it’s too cold and 
sunless.” Stickles nurtures his avo- 
ecado plants in glass jars of water 
in his two-story apartment in the 
Twin Peaks section of the city on 
the Bay. He snips off tiny shoots 
with the precision of a surgeon; 
eventually he will transfer the frag- 
ile growths from water jars to in- 
door pots. Why does he pursue this 
painstaking hobby? “I like avo- 
cadoes in my salad,” he says softly. 


“MONTY STICKLES IS THE 
DIRTIEST PLAYER IN THE 
LEAGUE.”—Joe Fortunato, 


A huge abstract oil painting dom- 
inates Monty Stickles’ living room. 
The artist was Bernie Casey, a 
former teammate of Stickles who 
now plays for Atlanta and a serious 
painter in the offseason. Stickles en- 
joys looking at the blurred circles 
of grey in the abstract. What does 
he see on the canvas? “It is a soft 
piece, full of soft moods, very sen- 
sitive. I like its title: ‘Quietness 
with Purpose.’ ” 


“MONTY STICKLES IS THE 


Stickles is one of pro football’s rugged- 
est blocking ends, but he’s also a very 
capable pass catcher, No. 85 at left, 
grabbing 40 one season and 27 last year. 
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DIRTIEST PLAYER IN THE LEAG 
Walker. 


.’—Wayne 


Monty Stickles rocks gently back and forth in a 
wooden chair. He speaks quietly, because his wife is 
sleeping. The day before, he and Barbara—his lovely 
bride of a few months—had appeared on ABC’s tele- 
vision show, The Newlywed Game, and then they flew 
back to San Francisco. Barbara was very tired. But 
Monty Stickles always speaks softly. He wears dark 
horn-rim glasses; the left eye is hopelessly astigmatic 
(20-200); the right is so-so, at 20-60. He speaks with 
a mild lisp. He enjoys cooking, puttering about the 
house, interior decorating and, of course, avocadoes in 
his salad. He speaks knowingly of fine wines. He is 
proud of his work with Big Brothers, an organization 
devoted to helping boys from fatherless homes. “The 
boy I’ve worked with has walked away from trouble 
a couple of times.” 


“MONTY STICKLES IS A MEAN PERSON. HE 
MUST BE AN AQUARIUS. I KNOW, I'M AN AQUAR- 
IUS MYSELF.”—George Halas. 


Monty Anthony Stickles is not at all an Aquarius, 
the legendary carrier of water. He is a Leo, born on 
August 16, 1938, and as everybody knows, Leos are 
rebellious hellraisers. Leo Durocher is a Leo, and so 
is Melvin Belli, and so was Dorothy Parker, and so is 
Casey Stengel and the little lion himself, Haile Selassie. 
(All right, all right, so was Herbert Hoover.) 

Nor is Monty Stickles a mean person. Mean people 
are little people, with pinched souls, and very devious. 
Stickles is big, at 6-3 and 235 pounds, plus another five 
or ten paunchy pounds in the offseason, and he is very 
direct. 

“If a linebacker holds me, I slug him,” says Monty 
Stickles, sounding nothing at all like a water carrier. 

Monty Stickles plays tight end for the San Francisco 
49ers. A tight end is so called because he usually 
sets on the line closer to his tackle than does the split 
end, On such teams as Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit and 
Philadelphia, he will do a lot of pass-catching, but on 
most teams, including San Francisco, the tight end is 
primarily a blocker, and only secondarily a receiver. 
On most plays the man the tight end blocks is the line- 
backer on his side, and what occurs when a tight end 
and a linebacker collide shouldn’t happen to you and 
your mother-in-law, unless you’re bigger than she. 

Mike Ditka is a tight end. So is Ron Kramer. Now 
you know, something about Monty Stickles’ occupation. 
What you don’t know about Monty Stickles is that he 
is ranked surprisingly high among tight ends by the 
men who play against him. Wayne Walker, Detroit line- 
backer and perennial All-Pro, says, “Stickles plays me 
tougher than any tight end in the league.” 

It is not the only thing Wayne Walker has said about 
Monty Stickles, as you have gathered. 

On October 23, 1966, the Detroit Lions came into 
Kezar Stadium to play the 49ers. In recent years, the 
Lions have fallen on lean times, and fewer Christians, 
but the club remains famously hard-nosed. When the 
Lions play the 49ers, Walker faces Stickles whenever 
the tight end lines up on the left side, or about half the 
game, which is enough. It is Stickles’ job to block out 
Walker, to drive him away from the play; it is Walker’s 
job to shed Stickles’ block and get to the ballcarrier or 
passer. 

When asked why he calls Stickles the toughest tight 
end in the business as far as he’s concerned, Walker 
says quickly: ‘‘He’s so big and strong, A lot of tight ends 
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concentrate on their blocking as well as their pass- 
catching the first couple of years, but after a while they 
figure the only way they can get their names in the 
paper is by catching the ball. They forget about block- 
ing. Monty remembers both aspects of the game.” 

And so in the second quarter of that October day in 
Kezar, Stickles charged Walker, who tried to throw 
him aside. But Stickles knocked down Walker... and 
what transpired then depends on your point of view. 

Walker: “He knocked me down. He kicked me. He 
stepped on me. It’s the way he plays. He'll block late, 
take a cheap shot at you while you’re down, hit you 
from behind, kick you. He’s the dirtiest player in the 
league.” 

Did Walker think Stickles had deliberately kicked 
him and stepped on him, or was it an accident? 

*“T think it was well thought out.” 

Stickles: “I knocked him down, and as the play con- 
tinued, I stepped over him, except accidentally, I may 
have stepped on him.” 

How about Walker’s opinion that it was deliberate? 

“Walker can assume anything he wants,” Stickles 
says tolerantly. ‘It’s his privilege.” 

Back to Kezar: After Stickles stepped over and/or 
on Walker, Walker turned to a nearby official. “You 
see what the guy is doing,” Walker shrilled. ‘You 
know his reputation. What are you going to do about 
him?” 

The official said, “Take care of him your own way.” 

Walker naturally took this to mean he had license 
to police things in the old eye-for-an-eye manner. 

The teams lined up again, only this time Stickles 
was set on the opposite side of the field. No matter. 
When the ball was snapped the play went to the strong 
side and Walker chased Stickles. Walker grabbed him, 
threw him down, and slugged him with his fist. The 
referee called a personal foul, and threw Walker out 
of the game. When the first half ended, the enraged 
Walker chased the officials to their dressing room. He 
pointed to one official and he said, ‘“‘Didn’t you tell me 
to police Stickles my own way?” and the official had to 
admit he had so told Walker. But it was small con- 
solation; Walker was still out of the game, and ulti- 
mately, so were the Lions. 

In the final seconds, with Detroit leading 24-20, 
Walker’s replacement, Wally Hilgenberg, must have 
decided he’d have to let Stickles have one for Walker’s 
sake, or perhaps just for the hell of it, Hilgenberg 
slugged Monty in a pileup, and the Lions were cited 
for a 15-yard penalty, marching the ball down to the 
Detroit 21. With three seconds to go, 49er quarter- 
back John Brodie tossed a touchdown pass to win it, 
27-24. Naturally he threw it to Stickles. 

When many moons had passed, and Wayne Walker 
could speak calmly of the incident, he chuckled and 
said, ‘Listen, if Monty was trying to get me mad and 
get me kicked out of the game, he was smart and I 
was dumb.” 

In this cooler moment, Walker again assessed Stick- 
les. ‘Some tight ends have better hands and are a 
lot quicker, and he doesn’t see very well, but he is 
the toughest blocker. Combine the two—pass-catching 
and blocking—and you have to rate him just behind 
Ditka, when Mike is healthy, and John Mackey of the 
Colts, But at blocking, Stickles is the best.” 

A few weeks later, Stickles. became involved in a 
second téte-a-téte with a linebacker. This was Joe 
Fortunato of the Bears, and it happened at Wrigley 
Field, climaxing a grand donnybrook. Early in the 
game, Bear defensive end Ed O’Bradovich had tried 
to remove John Brodie's helmet. with Brodie’s head 
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MONTY STICKLES 


continued 


“When I knock a man down who can 
use every technique against me, it is very satisfying. 
It’s a lot of fun, hitting a man.” 


still in it. Ken Willard reached for a little O’Bradovich to bring home to 
the kiddies. You knew right then that football was going to provide only 
part of the afternoon’s entertainment. : 

With just 26 seconds to play in the game and no 49er time-outs re- 
maining, Chicago led 30-27. San Francisco had the ball on its 17-yard 
line, fourth down and 23 to go, John Brodie hit Bernie Casey for a 29- 
yard gainer, but the ball was up to only the San Francisco 46 by the 
time Casey had stopped squirming, the clock still running. However, while 
he was squirming, a couple of other boys had some fun. This is how Stickles 
tells it: 

“My job on the pass play was to clear (safetyman) Richie Petitbon out 
of the area. First I have to get past Fortunato. Joe must have figured: 
‘It’s all over. We’ve got them licked. I might as well hit him now.’ Fortunato 
hit me with his elbow under the jaw. Then he ran upfield, after Casey 
caught the pass. I ran after him and hit him on the back of the head with 
my elbow.” Which is a very risky play, Monty adds. “A man can break 
his elbow that way.” 

Fortunato shifts the emphasis slightly. “He could have broken my neck, 
As it was, my mouth got all cut up. He’s the dirtiest player in the league. 
He’ll get his eventually.” 

He got some, then and there. Fortunato ran up to Stickles and kicked 
him in the rear end. Monty turned around, and Fortunato began to swing, 
letting loose a stream of words not calculated to charm your maiden aunt 
Clara. It didn’t even charm the officials. A whistle blew (stopping the 
clock), a 15-yard penalty moved the ball into Chicago territory, Joe 
Fortunato found himself on the sidelines, where he had a lovely view of 
Tommy Davis’ field-goal style. Davis booted the ball 44 yards for a 30-30 
tie. 

“I’m surprised at Joe,” Stickles said. ‘“You expect it from some players, 
but not him. I should have let him have it again, but I didn’t want to draw 
an offsetting penalty.” 

Which is the way Stickles thinks, even on a turf surrounded by thumbs 
trying to remove his contact lenses. He knows precisely what he’s about on 
a football field. Jack Christiansen, 49er head coach, laughed it off when 
somebody suggested a future game plan could have Stickles goading op- 
ponents into personal fouls. 

No need. Stickles already has it down pat. “It’s a riot,” he says, “all this 
slugging and kicking. Imagine, grown men losing their tempers this way. 
The whole basis of what I do is to get my opponent’s mind off what he’s 
doing. I aggravate him, deliberately.” 

In a game against Minnesota that same calm 1966 autumn, Stickles 
“aggravated” John Kirby, a Viking linebacker. Kirby chased Stickles back 
to the huddle, pounding futilely with his fists on the back of Monty’s hel- 
met. Two sore hands, and 15 more yards. 

This is part of the Stickles Theory of Delayed Reaction. He has worked 
it out to a fine art. “Seldom does the guy who hits first get caught,” he 
says. “If a linebacker holds me, I put the slug to him. Then I scream at 
him. The officials hear the commotion. Meanwhile, the linebacker is slug- 
ging back. The official sees it. My opponent draws the penalty.” 

How else does Stickles “aggravate” the foe? 

“T talk to my man. It isn’t exactly talking. I swear at him. My vocabu- 
lary isn’t too bad.” 

Not that Sticks—as they call the 29-year-old Notre Dame alumnus— 
believes that words will ever replace deeds. So while he swears, he slugs, 
if the situation demands it. He says it nearly always demands it. 

“linebackers hold about 90 percent of the time. It tees you off. They 
flagrantly hold and trip. So I start slugging the minute they hold. I hit 
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Other Band Razors should have their heads 
examined — you'll find they’re not all there! 
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MONTY STICKLES 


continued 


“Everybody has to 
have an outlet. Some men 
can sublimate their 
violence into 
safe channels. Some can’t. 
I’m lucky that I can 
in football. Football 
makes my rebellion 
legitimate.”’ 


my man in the head, in the stomach, any place, to get his hands off me.” 

Isn’t that stupid—hitting a man on the helmet, with your fist? 

“Darn right it’s stupid.” 

Why then doesn’t Stickles use something that’s padded, say a knee? 

“Ah,” says Stickles, his eyes widening, “it’s been known to happen.” 

And how about this charge that he’s the dirtiest player in the league? 

“Tt can’t be,” Stickles says. “I don’t play defense.” 

Which is not to say that Stickles is not a terribly rough football player. 
He has to be. The tight end probably takes more abuse than anybody in 
the game. Robert Smith, in his book, Pro Football, writes: “Rough and 
technically illegal tactics of every type are the tight end’s daily fare, and 
he accepts them as part of the price of being a pro.” 

Coach Jack Christiansen says the same thing: “Ever since there have 
been linebackers and tight ends, linebackers hit, check, and do anything 
they can get away with against tight ends.” é 

None of this, mind you, has Stickles in tears. He enjoys his role. “I 
love to block,” he says. “I love to be on offense. I love to beat a man who 
can use his hands. When I knock a man down who can use every technique 
against me, it is very satisfying. It’s a lot of fun, hitting a man.” 

Not that Stickles thinks brutishness alone, or the desire to hit a man, are 
the only tools a tight end needs. For all the flip words, Stickles is a true 
student of his craft. ‘“‘To block well, you must have quickness, technique, 
strength and desire, in that order. You must get to your man quickly, apply 
the correct techniques, have the strength to move him, and after he begins 
to fight you off, you must have the desire to stay with him.” 

The blocking by a tight end is different from the other blocking on the 
line, where your opponent is down in a three-point stance and charging, 
and you meet him low. “We block a linebacker who is standing up,” Monty 
points out. “We have to play loose. Most blocking of a linebacker is very 
high. I like to explode my head and shoulders up into his numbers. Once 
I’ve hit him, I try to control him by a rooster block.” Stickles demonstrates. 
He raises his arms with his palms down and his forearms parallel to the 
ground. Then he moves his elbows up and down, like a rooster trying to fly. 

That’s one technique. There are others, and Stickles uses them all. His 
favorite is the fake to the middle, and then the sudden hook to the line- 
backer’s outside shoulder, driving him inside to open a cut-back gap—for 
the ballcarrier on an end sweep. That play’s opposite is another one he 
enjoys. The fake hook to the outside, and then the sudden dart inside to 
push the linebacker away from a bolt up the middle, 

A tight end never stops learning, Stickles insists. “Just last year, Ron 
Kramer—who is the best blocking tight end in the league, by far—taught 
me how to jam a man. You go into him head first, driving your helmet 
into his chest, and then you jam your forearms straight into his ribs. You 
get beautiful leverage. It’s a one-two.” 

But even these techniques don’t always work. You can move certain 
men; you can’t always move others. “There are one or two guys in the 
league I can’t beat,” Stickles says. He describes some of the linebackers 
around the league. 

Dave Robinson, Green Bay: The toughest. He’s big, at 6-3 and 245, and 
he is so strong I have to mix up my techniques to try to confuse him, to 
get him off balance. Once in a while, I will just fire in to him. 

Don Shinnick, Baltimore: I’m still trying to find a way to block Shinnick. 
He’s so quick. He knows how to make up ground lost during a block, and 
he knows how to shed a block. He is quite strong. I block him up in the 
shoulders and use an all-out aggressive technique, just to stay with him. 

Lee Roy Caffey, Green Bay: He is really strong, but he’s fairly easy to 
cut down at the legs. His agility is not tops. 

Joe Fortunato, Chicago: I take him on physically. Any way he wants to 
go, I can take him. I have the height, the weight, and the strength on him. 

Steve Stonebreaker, New Orleans: I enjoy playing against Steve. We 
kibbitz each other. I handle him fairly well. It’s a mental game with him. 
He’s not going to beat the hell out of you. 

Bill George, Los Angeles: I don’t want to make him look bad, because 
if I get him out of there, I get Myron Pottios on me. Pottios is my buddy, 
but he’s tough. 

Wayne Walker, Detroit: He is a beautiful man. I like Wayne. 

It’s not all blocking, of course. Stickles is also a pass receiver, and if 
there is a difference between Sticks and most tight ends, he’d rather block 
a man than catch a pass. “Blocking is my job,” he says. He does not belittle 
his pass-catching, but he knows he’s not John Mackey or Mike Ditka. “I 
don’t have many moves,” he says. “I have fair speed. (——> To Pace 77) 
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ANOTHER ~ FINE PRODUCT OF p@i KAYSER-ROTH 


DRESSED RIGHT FOR SPORT AL KALINE 


N HIS 15 YEARS with the Detroit Tigers, rightfielder Al 
Kaline has been one of the finest all-round players in the 
American League. A brilliant fielder with a strong, accurate 
throwing arm, Al has made the American League Ail-Star 
team 13 straight seasons. His career batting average of .304 
is second only to Mickey Mantle’s (.306) among active AL 
players. Kaline started the 1967 season needing only 28 
homers to pass Hank Greenberg’s total of 306 and become 
the greatest home-run hitter in Tiger history. Says Red Sox 
relief pitcher John Wyatt: “Man, ‘The Line’ is the best hit- 
ter anywhere.” 


Photos by Jack Jordan 


On the Columbia University campus, 
Al, right, uses a Wilson baseball to wIM 


give some pointers to friend - Eas. ess 
Tom Hanlin. Al madels a down-filled . ¢g 

nylon parka and Tom wears a wool . - 

jacket lined with Orlon acrylic pile. ; 2 

Both are by Woolrich. Tom’s - 

washable sweater is an Acrylan acrylic g 


and spandex stretch blend by Arrow. 
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, Ready for a spinon a Suzvki 6 {65 ay 
of Dart Motorcyelé Lid.) Al Weals a 
fisherman Knit Jantzen Sweater over his 
turtle neek fram Puritan, His, sfhckSe 
ara by Coventry Square of Asher. Tom's 
Ssweatonis also by Jantzen, His* 
Slackgare from Lee. The sacks, 
oe in in the insert, ate trom) 
quites The shoes areby Manly, 


AL KALINE 


continued 


Autumn is drawing near and 
Al and Tom are well- 
prepared for the World Series 
and the football season. 
Each is wearing a washable wool 
plaid shirt from Pendleton. 
Tom’s transistor radio is an 
AM-FM Musiphonic 
portable model by General Electric. 
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Tom, above, models a plaid 
Fortre] polyester and cotton whip- 
cord sport shirt by 
Van Heusen. His belt is by 
Harness House. Al, at /eft, wears be 

a Ban-lon textured nylon ae 
knit shirt from Puritan with his mini- 
checked Koratron permanently 
pressed slacks of Fortrel polyester 

and cotton by Lee. Tom, right, - 
wears a ribbed wool sweater and 
permanently pressed slacks. 
Both items are by Van Heusen. 


| 


blazer and slacks from Westbrooke. 

| Tom models a three-piece outfit 
from Calvin: a plaid jacket in Orlon 
acrylic and worsted, whipcord slacks 

in a blend of Orton acrylic/ worsted/ 
polyester and a contrasting vest: 

4 Their button-down oxford cloth shirts 
are by Aetna; their ties by Taylor. 

The suitcase is a Samsonite 

men's deluxe Jetpak. 
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| Al is wearing a double-breasted 
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SOARING WITH SEAGREN 


By CHARLES MAHER 


Former champion John Pennel says Bob Seagren “does just enough to get by. Of course, 


‘just enough’ is still quite a bit’”-—enough to make him the world’s top pole-vaulter 


OB SEAGREN has been fascinated by height since childhood. 

“As a kid,” said his father, “Bob was always climbing something. The back of the daven- 
port. The garage roof. Anything he could climb he went up. One incident that stands out in my 
mind is the time he got up on a chair in the garage. He was maybe six or seven years old. He 
decided to dive off the chair without holding his arms out. He landed right on his head on the 
concrete floor. There was one great big split in his skull. I’m not sure it knocked him uncon- 
scious, but he was a little bit dizzy, for sure.” ; 

Bob Seagren’s grasp of physics has improved materially since that early experiment in low- 
altitude free flight. Now the world’s greatest pole-vaulter at age 20, he is falling from heights 
approaching 18 feet. But he has refined his technique to the point where he no longer lands on 
his head. And he comes down on foam rubber instead of concrete. 

There are symptoms of regression, though. Bob is talking now of learning how to come down 
on concrete landing surfaces from a height of seven miles. He wants to become an airline pilot. 

But first there are higher goals to be attained at lower altitudes. One such goal—the biggest 
one—is to win an Olympic gold medal at Mexico City next year. 

A few years ago, Bob’s father had a different goal in mind. Arthur (To PAGE —~ 86) 
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ROSE: 


The Man Who 
Sparks The Reds 


How does he do it? By turning 
walks into foot races, by turning singles 
into doubles, by turning doubles 


into triples .. . by turning average physical 
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abilities into major skills 
By John Devaney 


Color by Daryl Norenberg 


The spidery figure 
crawled over the top of 
the station wagon, 

Ah which was making 70 
eisowmms mailes an hour down a 
road toward Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Inside 
the station wagon, fatigue lolling 


' their heads, slumped seven Macon 


ballplayers. Art Shamsky, sitting 
next to the driver, stared with 
glazed eyes at the unreeling ribbon 
of road. 

And then he jerked forward, see- 
ing and yet not believing what he 
saw. A hand—a grasping, clawing 
hand—was creeping down the 
windshield. 

“A monster!” yelled Shamsky. 
“A monster from outer space!” 

The driver stomped on the brake, 
and the station wagon wailed to a 
stop. The players flung open the 
doors and jumped out, fleeing from 
that abominable hand. Then some- 
one turned and saw what was on 
top of the car. 

It was little Pete Rose, rolling on 
his side and laughing. He had been 
sitting in the back of the station 
wagon, where he could move his 
restless legs. He had opened the 
back window, squirmed out onto 
the roof, grasping the baggage rail- 
ings. Pulling himself along the top, 
when he had reached the front, he 
stuck down his hand, wiggling it 
before the eyes of his astonished 
teammates. 

This had been a joke, Pete’s way 
of enlivening a dull road trip back 
in the minor leagues in 1962. While 
Red outfielder Art Shamsky was 
telling me the story, I could see Pete 
Rose, hair blowing, flying on top of 
that station wagon. And I thought: 
If I were an artist, that would be 
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First down. 
Five to go. 


Beer after beer, the choicest product of the brewers’ art? Everywhere. 
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the way I would paint Pete Rose. Hurtling through the 
air, high above the ground, hurtling head-first toward 
second base and third base and home plate—and some 
other goals, Like possibly the 1967 National League 
pennant. It is a pennant Pete Rose could play the big- 
gest part in winning for Cincinnati because he just may 
be the best switch-hitter in the league and because Pete 
Rose, All-Star second-baseman, was able—and willing 
—to shift to left field. 

And then there are other goals, such as the batting 
championship of the league, Pete wants that; and he 
wants to be the league’s Most-Valuable-Player; and 
wae day he wants to be in the $100,000-a-year superstar 
class. 

How badly does Pete Rose yearn for those goals? How 
much does the feverish man thirst for water? 

John ‘“Muggsy” McGraw, the old Oriole and Giant 
manager, would stammer in rage in the presence of most 
of today’s ballplayers. With their big bonuses and tax 
deals, with their talk of the stock market and pension 
plans. But, oh Lord, how Muggsy would love Pete Rose. 
For a lot of reasons. Muggsy loved to see the horses run, 
and so does Pete. Muggsy liked the laughter and good 
company of the town’s sports after a game, and so does 
Pete. But what would bind them, make them pals, 
would be the way Pete plays this game of baseball. Ask 
Dave Bristol, the Reds’ manager and the Muggsy kind 
himself: “To Pete Rose,” says Bristol, “baseball is a 
way of life.” 

Pete talks in an emphatic, intense way when he dis- 
cusses baseball, a man positive of only a few things and 
those things are physical. But he knows those things 
well; he has done his homework. “The only thing I can 
do,” he says with pride, “is hit.” And he snaps his pow- 
erful wrists, flicking an imaginary bat. 

He can do more than hit. For four years he played 
second base as well as anyone in the league except the 
master, Bill Mazeroski. This year, now 26 years old, he 
ran out to left field for the Reds and played it the way 
he played second base: hard. So hard he damaged a 
shoulder diving for a shoe-string catch last June. He got 
up—he’d made the catch, of course—and he said he was 
all right, the shoulder didn’t hurt him at all. A little 
later someone hit a ball to him and he couldn’t throw it 
ten feet, the shoulder hurt so badly, and they took him 
out and sent him to a hospital. 

Hit and field. And run. Stretching singles into doubles 
with head-first slides. This spring Roger Maris came 
into the league and someone forgot to tell him about the 
way Pete plays baseball, Pete hit a line drive to Maris— 
what Pete would call “a rope’—and Maris picked up 
the ball too casually, Pete skirted first and shot toward 
second on those tree-stump legs of his, belly-whopping 
into the bag ahead of Maris’ throw. Moments later Pete 
scored the go-ahead run. 

“T’m never satisfied,’ Pete will tell you, seeming to 
pound his fist on the table without actually doing so. “I 
get a single, I want a double. I get a double, I want a 
triple. The idea of this game, it’s not to get on base. 
The idea of this game is to score.” 

To score enough is to win. That is the idea of this 
game, and that is how Pete plays it. He has this phrase 
which he says over and over about any situation. “Ill 
catch you, I’ll catch you!” he says. After I finished that 
portrait of Pete hurtling through the air, I would put 
this title on the frame: “Ill catch you!” 

One Saturday this June I entered the Reds’ clubhouse 
at Crosley Field. The Reds had just beaten the Braves, 
8-7, and led the league by three games. Pete had con- 
Pues three hits to the win and now he was hitting 
B42. 

He and a group of teammates were watching a tele- 
cast of the Belmont Stakes. In a pool among the players, 
Pete had picked Hail to Reason. As the horses turned 
for the wire, Hail to Reason moved between horses to 
within two lengths of the leader and ultimate winner, 
Damascus, Pete jumped off his chair, his hands grasping 
at the TV screen, as though he were trying to clutch 
Hail to Reason by the throat and fling the horse across 


the finish line, “I'll catch you, I’ll catch you!” Pete was 
hollering at the other horses, no longer the spectator 
but the competitor, 

When Pete is a ballplayer and not a horse, he usually 
catches what he is chasing. One August morning during 
the 1966 season, Tommy Helms—Pete’s roomie and good 
friend—awoke, blinking, at the sound of grunting. By 
the sun’s early light he saw Pete, in his pajamas, coiled 
in a batting stance, 

“Hey,” said Helms, sleepily, “what are you doing?” 

“Practicing my swing,” said Pete, taking cuts left- 
handed and righthanded. Tommy stared, incredulous. 

Pete turned toward him. ‘Look, rook,” he said to 
rookie Helms, ‘“‘you shouldn’t be leading me in hitting. 
Me, a veteran. That’s not right. ’m going to catch you, 
I’m going to catch you.” 

Helms laughed. At the time Tommy was batting .310 
and Pete only .276. But in the last two months, Pete did 
catch Tommy, Helms finished the season at .284, Rose 
at .313. 

“Pete is a very good hitter,” Helms says in that sly- 
fox way he has. “If you don’t believe me, ask him, 
He'll tell you.” 

Indeed Pete will tell you, straight out. Pete Rose 
Wears no masks, there are no closed doors. What you 
see, that’s pretty much Pete Rose, all ballplayer. He has 
a blocky body with thick legs, a face cut as square and 
broad as a boxing ring, In fact, Pete once did box, as an 
amateur, and there is still the look of a boxer in his 
muscled body. “He’s hard,” the late Fred Hutchinson 
once said, and, grabbing the iron rail of a batting cage, 
added, “‘As hard as this.” 

Rose is 190 pounds, 5-foot-11. “Actually I’m close to 
six feet,’ he says, bouncing on the balls of his feet. 
Someone with him, who is 6-foot-1, suddenly had the 
feeling he was being pursued, up a bean stalk, by Pete 
Rose shouting: “T’ll catch you!” 

Tough. Hard. Competitive. That’s Pete Rose. But 
there is more. There is, for one thing, a pleasant good 
humor I never saw him lose, not once, over a week’s 
time. He likes to be where the laughs are, Pete Rose 
does, and as often as not he is the one who makes the 
laughs. Or, at worst, the smiles. For years people have 
written of him: ‘He runs from home to first in 4.1 sec- 
onds—on a base on balls.” When I first met Pete, he 
said to me, grinning: ‘“You’re not going to do another 
4.1 story on me, are you?” 

One warm June afternoon we were sitting in the 
Four Seasons, a countryside restaurant he likes in 
Cincinnati. A radio interviewer came by, handed Pete a 
live mike and said: “Say hello for a minute, Pete.” 
“Sure,” said Rose, taking the mike. “Hello for a min- 
ute, Pete.” 

A waitress came by. “How come,” asked Pete, “it 
takes longer to run from second to third than from first 
to second?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the waitress. 

“Because there’s a short stop between second and 
third,” he said, a fat-cat smile on his face. 

The laughs, you'll notice, are mostly baseball laughs. 
Because baseball is really the only thing Pete knows 
much about—or wants to know. “I don’t know what 
would have become of Pete,’ says his father, “if he 
wasn’t playing baseball for a living. He doesn’t know 
how to do anything else. Maybe he could have played 
pro football. He was a fine halfback in high school. 

“Sports. That has been his entire life. Basketball. 
He’s less than six feet tall, but ’ve seen him dunk a 
ball. Dunk it! Sports. He was never much for books. In 
high school he just got by.” 

Did he work when he went to high school? 

“Never,” said his father, laughing at the thought. 
“Not even around the house. He has had only one job 
in his life—ballplayer.” 

A ballplayer hustling for hits. Base hits are to Pete 
Rose what sports franchises are to Jack Kent Cooke. 
Pete yearns for base hits, rages for base hits, counts 
base hits, schemes how he can get more base hits. 

We were driving in his 1966 Toronado over the hills 
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that dip and rise along the Ohio River. “I bear down the 
first time I come up,” he was saying. “The first time up, 
that’s very important. You hear guys say, ‘We'll get 
that pitcher out of there after we’ve seen him once.’ Or 
they say. ‘It’s still twilight; you can’t see the ball good.’ 
I say this: The time to get the pitcher is right away, 
before he’s loosened up. And in twilight you should be 
bearing down harder, when the pitcher has the ad- 
vantage. 

“Pm trying just as hard the fifth time I come up. 
You’re three-for-four, some guys are satisfied. Not me. 
You get that fourth hit, you’re four-for-five. The next 
day you may go O0-for-five. But then you’re hitting 
four for ten. That's .400. If you don’t get that last hit, 
you're only three-for-ten. That’s .300. That’s 100 points 
difference.” 

We were sitting in Jorge's, a coffee shop in downtown 
Cincinnati that Pete likes. (He likes it so much that 
when the Red front office wants to see him, they call 
Jorge’s before they call his home.) “Suppose I go 0- 
for-two,” he is saying. “Some guys get discouraged and 
let up. Not me. Billy McCool says he has never seen 
anyone go 0-for-two as often as I do and end up three- 
for-five in a game.” 

We were sitting in the living room of his spacious 
two-bedroom garden apartment. “Suppose we’re ahead 
9-1,” he was saying. “You know that pitcher isn’t trying 
as hard as if this was a 2-1 game. That’s the time the 
hitter should bear down. That’s the time he’s going to 
get base hits.” 

We were sitting at the big round table in the middle 
of the Reds’ clubhouse, “I’m a good hitter in August,” 
he was saying. “I bear down when the weather is hot. 
Look up the ages of the pitchers in this league. What's 
their average age? Twenty-eight, twenty-nine, right? 
They’re older. They’re tired in August. If a batter stays 
fresh, he has a chance to get a lot of hits in August.” 

Phil Seghi, now the Reds’ assistant general manager, 
signed Pete to his first contract. ‘‘What’s amazing about 
Pete,’ he says, “is that he never seems to get tired. 
After a game, even in the hot days of August and Sep- 
tember, he never seems to be tired.” 

“T keep myself fresh,” Pete was saying, standing be- 
hind the batting cage. “I sleep to 12, one o’clock. And 
none of that hamburger stuff for me. I eat thick, good 
steaks. In the summer you never see me sitting by the 
side of a pool on an off-day. Sitting in the sun all day, 
it takes the strength out of you. 

“Last year I went four-for-four on July 31st. I had 52 
hits in August, and went four-for-four on September 
lst. That was 60 hits in about 30 games. Sixty hits! 
What is that? That’s almost one-third of the way to 200 
hits. Right? In just one month!” 

Two hundred hits. The figure mesmerizes Pete. In 
1965 he had 209 hits, the most in baseball. In 1966 he 
had 205 hits. 

We were walking in downtown Cincinnati. Pete 
waved to a traffic cop. He is a Cincinnati boy, out of 
Western Hills High School, and everyone knows him. 
“Me and Billy Williams and Curt Flood,” he was say- 
ing, “we are the only guys now playing who ever got 
200 hits for two seasons in a row. But neither Billy nor 
Curt got 200 hits last season, Last year Felipe Alou and 
Clemente and myself were the only ones in baseball 
who got over 200 hits.” 

“The only ones in the National League, you mean,” 
said a writer, thinking someone in the American League 
must have reached 200, 

“The only guys in the majors,” said Pete, astonished 
at such ignorance. “In that league over there, I don’t 
know why, but Tony Oliva gets 190 hits and he leads 
the league.” He shook his head. 

“Of all the players now active,” he said, “not Willie 
Mays, not Roberto Clemente, not Maury Wills, not 
Mickey Mantle, none of them has a chance to do what I 
ean do this year. Iam the only one in baseball who has 
a chance to get 200 hits three years in a row.” 

He paused a moment letting that sink in. ‘“Look,” he 
said, “I’m not comparing myself to Mantle or Clemente. 


They hit for power. I'll hit maybe 15-20 home runs. 
But if I can get enough of those three-for-five days, 
maybe I can win myself a batting championship.” 

“You always want to know what is inside a boy,” 
Phil Seghi was saying at the desk where he had signed 
so many promising young ballplayers. “But you can’t 
see inside to know if there is purpose and desire and 
dedication and ambition, or whatever you want to call 
it. But with Pete you didn’t have to look inside him. 
Pete oozed dedication.” 

Dave Bristol was saying the same thing in the Reds’ 
clubhouse. This is a friendly clubhouse, where there 
are smiles for strangers. The Red players call Dave 
“double-0-four,”’ his number being four and his favorite 
reading being the James Bond kind. He is only 34, 
this manager with the big wad of tobacco in his cheek, 
his flat features looking as though God had shaped 
them with a baseball bat. He knows his players—he 
Managed 19 of them in the minors—and they know 
him and trust him. This spring he shifted third-base- 
man Tommy Helms to second. He made first-baseman 
Tony Perez a third-baseman and a first-baseman, even 
using him at second when the Reds were hit with an 
astonishing number of injuries. He made outfielder Mel 
Queen a pitcher. He made infielder Rose an outfielder, 
and got off winning. 

“T didn’t worry about shifting Pete to left field,” 
Bristol was saying. “As a second-baseman he charged 
grounders, he was fast, he had a good arm, and he was 
good going back on pop flies. If he could do all those 
things, he could play left field. 

“There is nothing that Pete Rose does that will sur- 
prise me. He comes to play ball.” Bristol began to 
laugh. “In Florida this spring,” he said, ‘‘Pete pulled a 
muscle. The doctors told him to rest for three-four 
days. We had to hide his uniform. Hide it! If we didn’t, 
he’d been out there.” 

Baseball is fun for Pete Rose, but he doesn’t play 
baseball for the fun alone. He was sitting in a corner 
of the Reds’ clubhouse. I pulled up a stool next to him. 
“What do you think it feels like,” said Pete, “to sign 
a contract for $100,000 a year?” 

“T've forgotten,” I said. 

He laughed. ‘Imagine,’ he said, “getting $100,000 
for doing what you would do for nothing. Who gets 
$100,000 a year?” He ticked off some names on his 
fingers: Mickey Mantle, Willie Mays, Henry Aaron, 
Frank Robinson. “‘That’s my ambition,” he said, “to 
be the first batter in baseball who wasn’t a home-run 
hitter to get $100,000.” 

He was silent for several moments, pulling on the 
long white understockings the players wear. “T’ll tell 
you,” he said after awhile. “I’m halfway to $100,000. 
I make $46,000 now. They gave me a $21,500 raise last 
year—the biggest raise in Cincinnati history. What do 
you think they have to give me if I win the batting 
championship? Another $20,000, That would put me 
in the $70,000 class. Or suppose we win the pennant 
and I’m the MVP, They got to hike me to $70,000. 
And when you’re that close, they don’t mind raising 
you to $100,000 in a year or two.” 

On this Sunday, the Reds were playing the Braves, 
In the game the previous day, won 8-7 by the Reds, 
relief pitcher Ramon Hernandez had thrown a dipping 
pitch to Pete, who tapped the ball weakly to the second- 
baseman. After being thrown out, Pete ran close to 
the mound and snarled at Hernandez: “You can’t be 
much of a pitcher if you have to throw a blank-blank 
spitter to get me out.” 

Hernandez brushed back the next hitter. In the dug- 
out Pete flung his helmet against a wall and shouted 
out to Hernandez: ‘He didn’t say anything to you. You 
try to hit me, you blank-blank!” 

Now, on Sunday morning in the clubhouse, Pete and 
shortstop Leo Cardenas were talking. “Hey,” said Car- 
denas, a grin on his pointed face, “why you say any- 
thing to the pitcher? You are too good a hitter to do 
that. You don’t have to be mad when you make out.” 

“T']] get mad when he gets me out with an illegal 


blank-blank spitter,” said Rose. 

“Hey, you keep talking like that, they'll hit you in 
the head and you'll be out of the lineup two months,” 
said Cardenas. 

“Don’t you get mad when you make out?” asked 
Rose, winking at Vada Pinson, who was listening. 

“Not anymore,” said Cardenas. “I used to. Not any- 
more.” 

“You should get mad,” said Pete. “If you don’t, 
Howsam will get mad when he’s writing out your con- 
tract next year.” (Bob Howsam is the Reds’ general 
manager.) “You won't get rich with that .221 you're 
hitting.” 

“I do better than .221,” shrilled Cardenas, showing 
he could get mad. Rose laughed and walked over to 
the table in the middle of the room. On the table were 
mimeographed sheets listing each player’s up-to-date 
batting, pitching and fielding records. 

He studied the sheets, which showed he had 66 hits 
—one third of his way toward his goal of 200. He had 
12 doubles, four triples, four home runs. In 195 official 
at bats, he’d walked 24 times, struck out only 16. In 
left field he had made only one error. 

I asked him if he hit better righty or lefty. “I think 
I have more power righthanded,” he said, polite as 
usual even though I had interrupted his reading. “I’ve 
got a smoother swing lefthanded. But last year I batted 
over .300 both ways. In 1965 I hit .342 righthanded and 
-292 lefthanded.’ 

Pitcher Mel Queen was listening. “My, my,” he said 
teasingly, ““He knows all his records.” Some ballplayers 
consider it bad form to speak too precisely of one’s own 
positive statistics. 

Rose grinned. “What’s your pitching record so far?” 
he said. 

“Arrr,” Queen growled. 

“What is it? What is it?” demanded Rose, as insistent 
as a cross-examining lawyer. 

“Oh, six-and-one,” said Queen quietly, embarrassed. 

“What’s your ERA?” demanded Rose, refusing to let 
up. 
“Uh ... 1.92,” said Queen, almost whispering it. 

“See!” said Rose, triumphant, standing up from the 
table. “Everyone knows what his statistics are.” 

In his chesty way, he quick-stepped out of the club- 
house, shot through a tunnel, and ran onto the field. 
Kids were lined up along the box seats, shrieking for 
autographs. Only two players stopped to sign. One 
was Rose. For every paper he signed, four kids streamed 
down the aisles, Soon there was a mushrooming crowd 
around him. An elderly man ina box seat complained 
to an usher. 

“Get out of here, you kids,” shouted the usher. 

“Hey,” said Rose, “the club tells us to sign auto- 
graphs. How am I going to sign if you chase away the 
kids?” 

The usher, flushing red, backed away. It is against 
league rules for players to sign autographs from the 
field, but the kids pressed around Rose. For 20 minutes 
by the center-field clock, he signed autographs, signing 
his name on each paper with painstaking curlicues, 


like this: 
Qi> Qe 


After accommodating all the kids, Rose bounced into 
the dugout. “I know what it means to get an auto- 
graph,” he said. “I used to come out here often with 
my dad when I was a kid. And I know what a ball 
means. If a ball drops into the stands, then hops out, I 
always throw it back to the fans.” 

Just before the game began, I joined Pete’s dad in 
a box seat behind home plate. Father and son are 
Xerox copies, the father slightly smaller at 5-8, but with 
the same blocky body and square-cut face. Pete Rose 
Sr. is 54, but he dresses youthfully in slim-line slacks 


and flowing sweater, and he looks nearer 40. 

An ex-athlete, You know that right away, sensing 
the hard muscles in the compact body. ‘“‘“My father,” 
Pete will tell you proudly, “was the best pro football 
player ever to come out of this city.” 

Pete Sr., played semi-pro football for the Cincinnati 
Bengals in the 1930s and 1940s, knocking down people 
until he was 42 years old. In one game, oldtimers 
around Cincinnati will tell you, he broke his hip but 
still crawled ten yards to make the tackle. When you 
hear things like that, you understand why Pete Rose 
Jr. will dive head first into bases, not knowing if a 
baseball is going to be smashed into his teeth or 200 
pounds of spikes are going to knife into his hands. 

The life of Pete Rose Jr. is in many ways a replay of 
the life of Pete Rose Sr. As a boy of 14, Pete Sr. weigh- 
Ing 102 pounds, boxed in amateur tournaments, won 
16 of 17 fights and a state title. At age 16, Pete Rose 
Jr., only 5-5 and 118 pounds, also boxed, winning two 
out of three amateur bouts. (“I won that third one,” 
he says with the confidence of all born fighters, “but 
they gave it to the other guy.”) 

Like his dad, Pete played football weighing less 
than 150 pounds, carrying tacklers on his back into the 
end zone, sweeping the ends with a rabbit’s speed. 
Like his dad, Pete was a pee-wee second-baseman, 
knocking out “ropes” for Western Hills High from both 
pee of the plate; his dad had taught him to switch- 

it. 

Though worried about Pete’s size, the Reds signed 
him in the summer of 1960 for a small bonus. ‘Pete 
Was eager even then,” Pete Sr. was telling me as the 
Braves came to bat in the first inning. “I remember 
Phil Seghi telling Pete: ‘We could send you to Geneva, 
but the season's half over, the pitchers are sharp. You 
might hit only .150, and you’d be discouraged. Maybe 
you should sit out this summer.’ ” 

Pete Sr, laughed. ‘Pete couldn’t wait. If a train had 
been leaving for Geneva right then, he would have 
jumped on it without bothering to pack a clean shirt.” 

Little Pete hit .277 for Geneva and made all the 
plays at second base. In 1961 he hit .331 for Tampa 
and set a league record with 30 triples. (‘‘The old 
record,” Pete says quickly, “was 24.”’) In 1962, he hit 
.330 for Dave Bristol’s Macon club, 

“And all the time he was growing,” his dad was 
Saying as the Reds, behind 2-0, came to bat. “It was 
funny, it was just the way I grew in my early 20s. 
Sprouting. Getting big in the chest. Big in the thighs. 
Year after year, sprouting, sprouting,” 

Rose came to the plate, chest out, in that cocksure 
way Whitey Ford had. “My banty rooster,’ Casey 
Stengel used to say of Ford, and now Pete Rose is 
Cincinnati’s banty rooster. 

“R-r-r-r-i-p that ball, Pete,’ growled his father, 
his right knee jiggling nervously. A pitch shot by Pete 
for a strike. “Did you see that?” said his father. “Did 
you see the way Pete followed the ball into the 
catcher’s glove? I taught him to do that.” 

Pete clipped the next pitch into center field for a 
single. ““Way to go, Pete,’ hollered his dad, the right 
knee still jiggling. 

Watching the game nervously, he went back to talk- 
ing about Pete’s career. In 1963 Pete won the Reds’ 
second-base job, hitting .273, and was voted the National 
League’s Rookie-of-the-Year. In 1964 he hit .269 and 
then came the big years—.312 in 1965 and .313 last 
year. 

Out on the field the Reds, who had already won 12 of 
their 32 victories by one run, were locked in another 
one-run struggle. After seven innings they led the 
Braves, 5-4. “I’ll be glad when the club goes on the 
road,”’ Pete’s dad said. “I’ve had enough of these kind 
of games. 

“That's the big difference between Pete and me. I’m 
the worrying kind. I grind my teeth in my sleep. Not 
Pete. He plays like this was a Knot Hole game. Some- 
times I think he doesn’t realize all that’s at stake— 
all the money, all the fame. I'd realize what was at 
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stake and I’d mess up. Pete doesn’t think too much about 
a play and he doesn’t mess up.” 

In this game the tension didn’t seem to bother Pete 
at all. He got two hits, driving home a run, and the 
Reds went off 5-4 winners. After the game Pat Har- 
mon of the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star discovered 
that in all the Reds’ one-run games so far, Pete led the 
team in hitting with a .402 average. 

In the clubhouse Pete and Tommy Helms were sit- 
ting at the round table, sipping beer. “We’re going to 
a party tonight, Karolyn (his wife) and me,” Pete 
said. “We’re going to have real thick steaks.” 

Helms looked sick. “How can you be thinking about 
eating after a game?” he said, puffing quickly on a 
cigarette. “After a game, the thought of-food, it turns 
my stomach.” 

Pete, who doesn’t smoke, grinned. But now that 
the game was over, no place to run to in the clubhouse, 
his right knee was jiggling up and down. 

How did he relax during the off-season? “Play 
basketball a lot,” he said quickly, the right knee still 
moving. “Three games a week. In three different 
leagues. One league is for six footers and under. Imag- 
ine me, a guy that can dunk, in a league with six foot- 
ers and under.” He laughed, thinking about soaring 
high into the air to dunk, and for an instant I thought 
he might just jump right out of the place. 

On Monday, an off-day for the Reds, we were sitting 
at a table in Jorge’s, Pete and I, and a couple of his 
friends. One was Joe Lask, who owns the place. The 
other was Joe Lichtenbaum, a prominent criminal law- 
yer. 

For awhile Pete and Joe Lask talked with enthusiasm 
of a venture they are planning—a Pete Rose Steak 
House in downtown Cincinnati. Then the talk drifted to 
the horses running at River Downs, the local track. 
“You been out there this spring, Pete?” asked Joe 
Lichtenbaum. 

“No,” said Pete. Once he had been a regular at River 
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Downs. This figures, of course. What more likely place 
for a man of action than a track where, if he can’t run 
himself, he can watch something else run? Pete finds 
the track, as he says, “relaxing.” 

The Reds management didn’t understand. They asked 
Pete to be seen elsewhere. Finally a deal was made: 
Pete would go to the track only when the Reds had 
an off-day. 

At first the arrangement provoked some mirth among 
the River Downs faithful, who doubted Pete would 
stay away. “If you see me at the track any day the 
Reds are playing,” Pete told a friend, “I’ll give you 
$5.” Pete still has the $5. 

Later that afternoon Pete went to see a very wise and 
very foolish man. He is Herb Rudel, the owner of 
Rudel’s Squires Shop, a men’s clothing store. You look 
into Herb’s eyes and you see wisdom there. But you 
know of his compact with Pete, and you shake your 
head at the folly of the man. 

Every time Pete gets three hits in a game, Herb 
gives Pete a pair of pants. This is, of course, the rankest 
folly. But Herb made the deal and now he’s paying 
through the pants. 

“You know what worries me,” said Herb, as Pete 
scanned the racks for another pair of pants. “One 
day he’ll have all the pants he needs. How many pants 
can a man swallow? Then I’m going to have to give him 
suits.” 

Later that afternoon we were sitting in the Four 
Seasons, putting away roast-beef sandwiches. The first 
time Whitey Ford saw Pete dash to first base after 
getting a base on balls, he called Pete “Charley Hustle.” 
Some players, though, call Pete’s running to first base 
on a walk, “false hustle.” 

“That kind of talk doesn’t bother me,” Pete said, sip- 
ping a Coke. “I run hard because that’s me, that’s my 
personality. I’m the same way on the field as I'am off 
the field. On the field I run hard all the time. Off the 
field ’'ll press hard when I’m making a business deal. 


‘‘Base hits are to Pete Rose 
what sports franchises 
are to Jack Kent Cooke. Pete 
yearns for base hits, 
rages for hase hits, counts 
hase hits, schemes 
how he can get more 
base hits.” 


“I’m aggressive,’’ says Rose. ‘“‘I figure 
I’ve been safe 30-40 times in my career when | 
should’ve been out because | slid head-first.’’ 


rio als me. I’m aggressive. There’s nothing false about 
1 ald 

We talked about his head-first slides. He believes 
a player slows himself up on a feet-first slide. “I figure,” 
he said, “I’ve been safe 30-40 times in my career when 
I should’ve been out because I slid head-first.” (Thirty- 
forty times, I thought, out of maybe a thousand slides. 
So few times, yet those few times are important to 
Muggsy kind of ballplayers like Pete Rose.) 

He was sipping at the Coke, obviously enjoying this 
talk of baseball. I wondered if there was anything 
about baseball he didn’t like? 

He raised an eyebrow. “Nothing,” he said. “Not a 
thing. There’s nothing I don’t like about this game.” 

Would he like to manage someday? 

“Sure I would,” he said, laughing now. “I mean, 
you’re making $100,000 a year, how can you go down 
to the $10,000 a coach makes? There’s no way. But you 
can step down from $100,000 to $40,000.” 

He has thought a lot about managing. “A manager 
should be close to his catcher,” he said. “I know that 
would be especially true for me.” 

Close to his catcher? 

“Well,” he explained, “I’ll go up to the plate and the 
pitcher will get me out. I’ll come back to the bench and 
say, ‘He’s easy.’ The next guy comes back and he says, 
‘He’s throwing B-B’s out there.’ The guys get mad at 
me or, they think I’m crazy. 

“But every time I go to bat, I see at least one good 
pitch. Even the good ones, like Marichal and Bunning, 
they have to throw you one good pitch. If you don’t 
hit it, you’re up the creek, but I always figure I’ll see 
one good pitch. 

“Anyway, that’s why I would have to be close to 
my catcher if I was managing. I’d want the catcher to 
tell me when the pitcher isn’t throwing good. I prob- 
ably couldn’t tell. To me, he might look too easy to hit.” 

That evening Pete and his pretty wife, Karolyn, in- 
vited several Reds to their apartment for a few hours 
of fun and games. The guests lived in nearby apart- 
ments, and they included the Deron Johnsons, the Billy 
McCools and the Jim Maloneys. After an hour of 
charades, someone suggested a game of “choo choo.” 

The game is actually a trap to lure someone who 
has never played it before. Tonight’s victim would be 
Billy McCool. 

In the game the players line up, first boy, then girl, 
arms around the waist, forming a line. The line choo 
choos into the next room, where the boy at the head of 
the line kisses the cheek of the girl behind him. She, 
in turn, kisses the boy behind her. And so it goes until 
the last girl turns to kiss the boy on the end of the line 
—unsuspecting Billy McCool. 

Billy bent to be kissed. The girl turned and whack! 
slapped him. 

“What? What?” yelped McCool, blinking. And then 
he saw he had been taken, as the other choo chooers 
laughed. 

The next afternoon Pete and I were driving to Cros- 


ley Field. That evening the Reds would play the Giants. 
“Look at that,” said Pete. ‘Willie is going to love that.” 
He was pointing to the flag, which was blowing toward 
the short left-field fence. “I never drive by the ball- 
park without looking to see which way the flag is 
blowing,” said Pete. “I guess I’m thinking baseball 
nearly all the time.” 

An hour later he was standing at the batting cage 
when Willie Mays came by. “Hey,” said Willie, that 
little boy’s voice piping high. “How’s the All-Star left- 
fielder?” 

Pete actually blushed. “Aw, e’mon,” he said, ‘how 
about that guy in St. Louis?” 

“Who in St. Louis?” screeched Mays, screwing up 
his face in puzzlement. 

“Lou Brock.” 

“Naw,” said Mays, “I’m voting for you.” 

“Willie’s always liked me,” Pete said, watching Mays 
laugh his way to the Giant dugout. Rose looked toward 
left field. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that be something,” he said, “a 
rookie left fielder making the All-Star team?” 

The game with the Giants zipped through the first 
five innings without a score. In the bottom of the sixth, 
with two out, Vada Pinson jerked a homer over the 
left field wall. Rose smacked a line-drive single into 
center field. Up came Tony Perez. He drove a cannon- 
ball over the center-field fence. It was the eighth 
straight home run for Perez with Rose on base. The 
Reds led, 3-0. 

The Giants scored single runs in the seventh and 
eighth, but Don Nottebart came in to save the 3-2 win 
for the Reds. This was the tenth straight one-run game 
for the Reds, the 15th of their last 16 games, and for 
the season they had won 15 one-run affairs out of 25. 
The record for one-run games is 58, owned by the 
1940 Reds, who won 41 of them. They also won the 
National League pennant. 


Before the game with the Giants, a TV reporter inter- 
viewed Pete and his 18-year-old brother Dave. Pete 
and Dave are near twins, built along the same lines 
as their father with that same square face. Like Pete, 
Dave played halfback for the Western Hills football 
team. Like Pete, Dave played second base for the 
Western Hills baseball team, state AA champions this 
spring. 

An observer, watching them, suddenly imagined what 
it would be like, say a dozen years from now, when 
Dave Rose is the second-baseman or the leftfielder for 
the Reds. His brother, Pete, is sitting on a bench, maybe 
a manager, out of the action and that right knee jig- 
gling. Pete Sr. is watching from the stands, his right 
knee jiggling, growling, “R-r-r-r-i-p it.” 
And then Dave does r-r-r-r-i-p it, careen- 
ing around first and sliding—what other 
way?—head-first into second base. And, 
imagining all that, the observer suddenly 
understood what Gertrude Stein meant 
when she wrote: “A rose is a rose is a rose.” 
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Jimmy Dudley 
airs the Cleve- 
land Indian 
games on radio 
station WERE. 
He’s been at 
that mike for 
16 seasons, and 
aired three 
World Series. 


Gene Elston 
broadcasts the 
Houston Astros’ 
baseball games 
and special re- 
gional sports 
events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK 
television in 
Houston. 


Bob Elson, the 
dean of active 
major-league 
baseball an- 
nouncers (he’s 
been at it for 30 
years), covers 
the White Sox 
over WMAQ ra- 
dio in Chicago. 


Dan Daniels is 
the voice of the 
Washington 
Senators on 
WTOP’s_ radio 
and television 
stations in the 
nation’s capital 
and does a Sun- 
day telecast. 


THE SPORT 


Quiz 


GRADE YOURSELF 


15-16 EXCELLENT 


1. He led the NL in singles in 
1966. 

a. Sonny Jackson 

b. Pete Rose 

c. Matty Alou 


2. He scored more touchdowns 
(16) in ’66 than any other NFL 
player. 

a. Gale Sayers 

b. Leroy Kelly 

c. Dan Reeves 


3. Match the bonus player with 
his original team. 
Bob Taylor Giants 
Dave Nicholson Braves 
Bob Garibaldi Orioles 


4. Which NL club finished sec- 
ond in double plays last year. 
a. Cincinnati 
b. New York 
c. St. Louis 


5. He holds the NL record for 
home runs in World Series 
play. 

a. Stan Musial 

b. Mel Ott 

c. Duke Snider 


6. Who holds the NFL record 
for pass receptions in one 
year. 

a. Raymond Berry 

b. Johnny Morris 

c. Tommy McDonald 


7. Which one is not a lifetime 
.300 hitter. 

a. Carl Yastrzemski 

b. Joe Torre 

ec. Richie Allen 


8. True or False. Jesse Owens 
broke or tied four world 
records (broad jump, low hur- 
dles, 100 and 200 yard dashes) 
all in one day. 


13-14 VERY GOOD 11-12 FAIR 


9. He has never won the Cy 
Young Award. 

a. Juan Marichal 

b. Dean Chance 

c. Sandy Koufax 


10. They led the AFL in team 
defense in 1966. 

a. Patriots 

b. Bills 

c. Raiders 


11. True or False. Before its 
NIT appearance So. [Illinois 
had made the NCAA College 
Division quarterfinals five 
straight years. 


12. He was the AL Comeback- 
Player-of-the-Year in 1966. 

a. Jim Kaat 

b. Boog Powell 

c. Frank Howard 


13. Name the alma maters of 
these NBA players. 

Hal Greer 

Bill Bridges 

Bailey Howell 


14. When was the last time 
two teams from the same city 
(other than New York) com- 
peted in the World Series and 
which club won it? 


15. Of golf’s top 25 money 
winners he competed in the 
most events. 

a. R.H. Sikes 

b. Bob Goalby 

c. Doug Sanders 


16. Name the sports these men 
participate in. 

Bobby Unser 

Bill Massey 

Tommy Tuttle 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 82 


GIANT SPORT QUIZ WINNERS 
TO BE ANNOUNCED IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


Note: Due to a typographical error, question 6 in Part IIL (July issue) 
of the Giant Sport Quiz has been eliminated. 


LOU BROCK’S FIGHT FOR FAME 


(Continued from page 45) 
unemotional manager, discusses Brock 
enthusiastically. “He has great natural 
talent,” Red says. “He studies the 
game. He watches others. Playing, he’s 
maturing. He’s been a good ballplayer 
and he’s getting better. He fires up 
our club and messes up the opposition, 
He sparked this club to a pennant in 
’64 and he could do it again this sea- 
son. He may not be well-known to 
some of the public, but people in base- 
ball know him very well.’ 

Late the next morning, wearing only 
a pair of khaki walking shorts, Brock 
lies on his hotel bed. Remnants of the 
previous night's snack and the morn- 
ing’s breakfast are scattered around. 
Roommate Bob Tolan has left Brock 
alone. He is a good-looking youngster 
with the muscles showing through his 
slender body. Between phone calls 
from friends, he discusses his life to 
date. 

He was born Louis Clark Brock in 
El Dorado, Arkansas, on June 18, 1939, 
one of nine children, When Lou was 
a year old, his parents separated, and 
his mother moved her family, first to 
Collinston, then to Monroe, Louisiana. 
She took odd jobs to support her chil- 
dren, The six older ones soon moved 
out to live their own lives. Lou was 
raised mainly with two younger 
brothers. 

“Mainly, we played baseball,”’ Brock 
said, even on Sunday, when it was 
considered sinful. ‘‘We'd dress in white 
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A woman's body. Architecturally, 
quite interesting. To a man. But not to 
the woman who owns one. Most women 
tend to ignore their own bodies. 

Do you? Do you check your body, 
particularly your breasts, eyery month, 
for any lump or thickening?*You should. 
A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere could be a warning signal of 
cancer. And cancer is easier to cure 
when it’s detected early. 

Sophia Loren knows the seven warn- 
ing signals of cancer. So should you: 

1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 2. 
A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder habits, 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indigestion 
or difficulty in swallowing. 7. Change 
in a wart or mole. 

Tf a signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, see your doctor without delay. 

It makes sense to know the seven 
warning signals of cancer. 

It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society. 


shirts and ties and coats and leave our 
homes to go to church or Sunday 
School.” He smiled. “We'd never get 
there. We'd strip to the waist and play 
ball. Later, we'd dress up and go 
home. Our pants would be ripped, but 
our moms would look the other way.” 

There was a consolidated high 
school in Mer Rouge, where Lou 
starred in baseball and basketball and 
where he met Katie Hays. They were 
both good students and later enrolled 
at Southern University, a Negro col- 
lege in New Orleans. Lou did well as 
a math major, but he also played base- 
ball and, while Katie went on to 
graduate, Lou quit after his junior 
year to accept a $30,000 bonus from 
the Chicago Cubs. They were married 
and now have two children, Wanda, 5, 
and Lou Jr., 3, and live the year 
round in a rented house in the St. 
Louis suburb of Rock Hill, 

From time to time, Lou returns to 
Monroe to see his mother or to El 
Dorado to see his father, with whom he 
keeps in touch. One younger brother, 
Aron, just graduated from high school. 
The other, Curt, died this year at 25. 
Lou has dedicated this season to him. 

Lou has also dedicated so much of 
his free time to working with a youth 
group in St. Louis that it has been re- 
named “The Lou Brock Boys Club.” 
“We have around 800 members, most- 
ly Negroes, with 500 to 1000 more 
seeking to get in,” Brock said proudly. 
“T discuss life with the kids, coach 
them, try to keep their morale up. 
When I was growing up there was 
no one interested in my problems or 
willing to teach me anything profes- 
sionally, so I know the need these kids 
have. I figure if I help just one kid, 
I'll have done a helluva job.” 

He remembers all too well when 
he could've used some help as an in- 
secure 22-year-old who signed with 
the Cubs in 1961. They sent him to 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, where he led 
the Northern League with a .361 aver- 
age. The next season he was in the 
majors and he wasn’t ready. In 1962 
and 1963 he hit inconsistently, ran er- 
ratically and fielded atrociously. Trou- 
bled by a pinched nerve in his side, he 
was doing badly in June of 1964 when 
the Cubs traded him to the Cards for 
pitcher Ernie Broglio. 

It was the worst deal Cub general 
manager John Holland ever made. 
When Brock left Chicago, he had a 
.251 batting average with ten stolen 
bases and 14 RBI. For the remainder 
of the season, he hit .348, had 44 RBI 
and stole 33 bases, sparking St. Louis 
from seventh place to the pennant. All 
told, Lou wound up with 200 hits and 
a .315 hitting average. During the 
World Series victory over the Yankees, 
Lou batted .300 and prompted the late 
Johnny Keane, then the Card man- 
ager, to conclude: “Brock was the 
difference.” 

Shifting on his bed, Brock looked 
back on his early days in baseball. 
“When I came up, I lacked confi- 
dence,” he recalled, “Everyone told 
me once I made the adjustment, I'd be 
all right. They forgot to tell me all the 
uncertainty and struggling that went 
into making that adjustment. It took 
me three long, hard years. I remem- 
ber the first road trip I made with the 
Cubs, Our bus pulled up outside our 
San Francisco hotel and everyone 
split in different directions. I never 
saw them again until the game that 
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here all year 
and is it great! 


$00 


There's no ‘‘off-season"’, in 
big league entertainment 
when you've got All Star Base- 
ball. You're using the names, 
batting averages and special 
skills of your favorite stars. 
Enjoy a new, fast-action, fas- 
cinating game every time you 
play. It's hard-hitting, two- 
fisted excitement from the 
first inning to the final win- 
ning. Score an all year run- 
of-fun with All Star Baseball 
at your home base. On sale 
wherever sports games are 
sold. 
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night. I didn’t know what to do or 
where to go, except to my hotel room 
alone.” 

The Cubs roomed him with Ernie 
Banks, which should have helped but 
didn’t. The extroverted, enthusiastic 
veteran was too cheerful for the shy, 
depressed rookie. “I felt like a strang- 
er in town all the time I was in 
Chicago,” Brock said. “I wasn’t play- 
ing well, I began to press and I was 
soon playing worse.” 

The day Lou reported to the Cardi- 
nals, Keane, a kindly man, put his arm 
around Brock’s shoulders and walked 
him out to left field. “This is yours,” 
he said. “We know you can help us.” 

“T realized I was getting a fresh 
start,” recalled Lou, “and I was de- 
termined to make the most of it.” 

He asked for and was given per- 
mission to room alone. It apparently 
helped. “As I improved, I gained con- 
fidence,” Brock said. “When I helped 
my new team win the pennant, I re- 
member standing apart from the 
victory celebration and watching it 
with awe. For the first time, then, I 
felt as though I belonged.” 

Since then, Lou has solidified his 
position and matured considerably. He 
has averaged .286 and 58 RBI, with 182 
hits, including 30 doubles, ten triples 
and 15 homers, each of the last two 
years. Many of his statistics for these 
two seasons are so similar it would 
appear that he has levelled off as a 
good, but not great player. The one 
exception to this is Lou’s stolen- 
base totals. He set club records with 
63 steals in 1965 and 74 last year. The 
latter total led the league, but did not 
make Brock a star in the eyes of fans 
around the league. 

After the 1964 world championship, 
the Cardinals fell into the second di- 
vision. Out of the spotlight on a bad 
team, Brock got lost in the shadows. 

However, neither Brock nor the 
Cardinals were beyond improvement. 
Orlando Cepeda was acquired in trade 
in 66 and Roger Maris this year, the 
younger Cards have come on... and 
suddenly the Cardinals were pennant 
contenders gain, red hot contenders. 


A key man in their turnabout was 
Brock, who feels he has the potential 
to rise high above his earlier level and 
was battling hard to prove it. Brock 
was also fighting for the fame which 
so far has eluded him. 

Now, Brock is almost an elder 
statesman on the club. This season he 
was happy to be asked to room with 
young Bob Tolan. Lou feels he can 
give Tolan the sort of counseling that 
Lou himself never had. Both are seri- 
ous and dedicated players who live 
quietly at home and on the road, 

“We're both ‘small, slim guys,” 
Brock explained. “If we did much be- 
tween games, we wouldn’t have any- 
thing left. Being a base-runner, I work 
harder and burn up more energy 
soa other players, I have to save my- 
self.” 

Others are always trying to build 
him up, His wife, who worked as a 
dietician at the University of Chicago, 
is driven batty by his strange eating 
habits. He eats 12 times a day, mostly 
fruit. “If my wife has spent all day 
fixing something special, I'll sit down 
at the table for supper, but it’s just 
for show, I won’t do much there,” he 
said through a grin. Her only triumph 
has been to convert him from well- 
done to rare beef. Having hit a few 
homers on such, he now sometimes 
asks for a steak, “dripping blood.” 

Early this season, Card pitcher Hal 
Woodeshick suggested Lou try milk 
shakes and waffles for breakfast to 
give him strength. Lou hit six homers 
in seven games on this diet. When he 
failed to hit a homer one night, Woody 
shook his head sadly and pointed out, 
“Lou left some shake in his glass to- 
day.” However, when the homers 
stopped, so did the diet. 

Said Tolan: “It was just one of Lou’s 
kicks. If he stands on his head in the 
afternoon and steals a base at night, 
he'll stand on his head every after- 
noon until he’s thrown out. He’s al- 
ways got something going.” 

That evening, the Cards arrived at 
Dodger Stadium in groups of twos 
and threes. Brock arrived alone, but 
as he slowly began dressing in front 
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“How come you ain’t playing my kid?” 


of his locker, a teammate shadow- 
boxed around him grinning and chant- 
ing, “What’s my name? What’s my 
name?” Brock’s face wrinkled up in a 
smile and he replied, “I dunno, baby, 
what is it? Mine’s Brock,” 

The Cardinals are a team of nee- 
dlers. In 1964, the needles were dig- 
ging deep and everyone was loose. 
The last two years, the team has been 
down, Now the team was bouncing 
back and so was its spirit. “Hey, 
grandpa,” Brock called to sub catcher 
Dave Ricketts. “We’re in first place. I 
wonder where we'd be if you were 
playing?” 

In a nearby cubicle, Tolan said, 
“Tt’s easy to take needling from Lou. 
He takes it as well as he gives it. He’s 
never moody. He’s always the same, 
whether he’s hitting .200 or .400.” 
Further down the aisle, Alvin Jack- 
son agreed. ‘“He’s a loner, but to each 
his own,’ Jackson said. “He’s a hel- 
luva man, a helluva guy to know, a 
helluva guy to have on your club.” 

Coming from Jackson, this is a real 
compliment. He has been one of 
Brock’s favorite targets for needles. 
When Jackson was a Met, Brock 
belted him for a 500-foot homer in 
the old Polo Grounds. When they 
wound up together on the Cards, 
Brock wouldn’t let Jackson forget it. 
“Hey, remember that shot I hit in the 
Polo Grounds?” Brock would ask 
Jackson. “Hey, man, guess who I hit it 
off of?” When Willie McCovey tagged 
Jackson for an even longer homer in 
St. Louis, Al was almost relieved. 
“Hey,” he told Brock, ‘now we'll just 
have to forget about that dinky little 
pop you hit that time.” 

In the locker room now, Jackson 
looked over at Brock and said, “I’m 
glad I don’t have to face him any 
longer. He’s a helluva ballplayer and 
he’s improving all the time. Right now, 
IT think he is dangerous in so many 
ways that he puts as much pressure on 
the opposition as any player around.” 

Jackson and the other players were 
all on the field for pre-game drills 
while Brock was still getting dressed. 
As he tied his shoelaces, the clubhouse 
man eyed him disgustedly and said. 
“Brock, if I hadn’t seen you flying on 
the field, ’'d think you were too slow 
to be good for anything.” Brock 
shrugged, grinning. As he ambled 
down the corridor toward the dugout, 
he said, “It’s my personality. I dress 
slow. I walk slow. I even sit slow. 
Mom always says I’m the slowest 
thing she ever saw. When I get on the 
field, I’m fast. But living and playing 
ball are two different things.” 

On the field, Brock hustles. He plays 
silently and expressionlessly, leaving 
the words and the kidding-around 
hung up in his locker with his street 
clothes. 

Now, sitting on the bench, Brock 
said, “I get to the plate and catchers 
like Tom Haller and Joe Torre are 
needling me about how great I am and 
how they’re going to throw me out 
next time I try to steal. I get on first 
and guys like Clendenon and Banks 
and Ron Fairly are making speeches. 
I don’t answer them because I don’t 
hear them half the time. I’m concen- 
trating on my job.” 

Brock is all business on the field, an 
imperfect performer trying to get bet- 
ter. When he was with the Cubs, he 
handled outfield groundballs as if they 
were unclean. Philadelphia manager 
Gene Mauch said then: “Brock dou- 
ble-dribbles everything hit his way.” 
But now Brock handles grounders 


more than competently. With his 
speed, he always could cover a lot of 
ground, and he’s becoming a fine judge 
of difficult drives in the air. Only his 
throwing remains erratic. “When I 
throw with good form, I throw with 
power and accuracy, but I don’t do it 
often enough,” he admits, 

In a 1965 game, he exploited Sandy 
Koufax’s only weakness by bunting 
for hits twice and stealing two bases. 
After that, a Koufax pitch struck him 
on his left shoulder, fracturing a bone, 
and Lou couldn’t throw across a room 
for six weeks. His arm has recovered 
now, but he is still bitter. “They say 
Koufax didn’t throw at batters but I 
will always believe he was trying to 
brush me back,’ Brock said with a 
rare display of anger. 

He pops and chops and runs out a 
lot of dinky hits, but he also sprays 
line drives and has surprising power 
for his size. He does strike out too 
often. He opened last season with a 
string of strikeouts and he was 
benched when the Cards dedicated 
their new stadium, However, he did 
wind up winning the game with a 
pinch-hit. He also wound up the ’66 
season with 134 strikeouts, setting a 
team record. 

“Pitchers don’t want to put me on, 
so I don’t look for walks,” Brock said 
in discussing his strikeouts. “I’m a 
swinger from the first pitch on. My 
theory is, if I can see it and reach it, 
I can hit it. 

“This season I’m trying something 
new. In past seasons when I'd get two 
strikes on me, I’d choke up the bat 
and just try to meet the ball. Everyone 
always told me that was the way to do 
it, But choking up, I found caused me 
to lose my natural swing. I’d swing 


late and I’d be unable to reach pitches 
I thought I could reach. This season, 
I’m holding the bat at the end and 
Swinging naturally whatever the 
count, and I do seem to be cutting 
down on my strikeouts quite a bit.” 

Whenever he hits the ball, Brock 
has a chance to get on because of his 
speed, Stealing 74 bases last season, 
he was thrown out only 18 times. And 
in ’65, he set a club record by hitting 
into only two double plays. He has 
worked to perfect his running ability. 

This spring, he had friends take 
movies of many pitchers so he could 
study their styles. He has developed 
his own theories, some of which go 
against popular beliefs. For instance, 
he feels it is easier to steal on left- 
handers because he can see every- 
thing they are doing. And he feels it is 
easier to steal when the opposition ex- 
pects it, even when a pitchout is 
called because he can take a bigger 
lead and his foes are overanxious. 

“The more I put pressure on them 
and distract them, the more mistakes 
they’ll make,” Brock says. “I don’t 
get as big a lead or as quick a jump 
as Maury Wills, but I don’t have to 
because I’m faster. I don’t know as 
much about stealing as Maury, but I’m 
younger and gaining experience now. 
Like Maury, I'll steal in most situa- 
tions, regardless of the score. You 
never know how much of a lead is 
safe. And the people pay to see me 
run, The more steals I get, the more 
money I can make in the game.” 

In the game that night, Brock made 
two hits, drove in a run, stole a base 
despite a pitchout and made another 
fine catch as the Cards romped, 7-2. 

In the disspirited Dodger locker 
room, pitcher Claude Osteen said, 


Acne pimples, blackheads and oily skin 
have been a young man’s problem for a 
long time. But now you've got Tackle in 
your corner. 

Tackle is a hard-hitting skin medica- 
tion for young men. Its clear gel doesn’t 
camouflage pimples like the cover-ups 


“Brock has become one of the most 
dangerous men around. At the plate, 
he has no specific weaknesses and you 
just have to mix up your pitches and 
hope for the best. If he gets on, he has 
so many different moves and so much 
speed it’s almost impossible to contain 
him.” Manager Walt Alston shook his 
head sadly and said, “He still makes 
more mistakes than Wills on the bases, 
but he has more tools than Maury and 
he’s learning how to use them very 
effectively. He’s becoming one of the 
toughest men to handle in the game.” 

Still, the next morning’s Los An- 
geles papers barely mentioned Brock’s 
name. It was nothing new. 

“After ’64 I figured ’d be famous 
and was disappointed to find out I 
wasn't,” Brock said. “The last couple 
of years haven’t seemed to make me 
any more famous. Sometimes I won- 
der what you have to do? I’m used to 
it now, so it doesn’t bother me, ex- 
cept maybe inside a little. I shouldn’t 
admit it, but I guess ’m human. 

“T've had some good years, and I 
think my best years are ahead of me. 
I guess I’ll just have to keep fighting. 
Mainly, I want the good salary and 
some of those fringe benefits. If I was 
playing in New York or LA, I’d prob- 
ably be better off. I’ve decided that 
baseball is show business and you 
have to go after anything you’re going 
to get. So I’ve hired a Hollywood 
agent. Maybe that'll help. That and 
having the sort of year I think I can 
have and the team can have this year. 

“So far,” he added with a wistful 
grin, “no one’s asked me to endorse 
anything. How could they?” He 
smiled. “No one knows my name.” 

The name is Lou Brock. 

—i— 
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Tackle KO’s Blemishes 


girls use. Tackle helps clear you up, not 
smear you up. Ifs antiseptic, astringent 
action fights infection. And tightens 
pores. And dries oily skin. 
It goes on like an after-shave and 
gives your face a fresh, manly scent. 
So keep your guard up against blem- 
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ishes. Team up with Tackle. 

Special Trial Offer: One week's sup- 
ply of Tackle (1/;-0z. size), just 25¢. Send 
a quarter (for postage and handling) 
with your name and address to TACKLE, 
P.O. Box 10, SP-9, Chicago, Ill. 60635. 
Offer good in United States only. 
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ALLIE SHERMAN: Do you anticipate any 
trouble in the offensive line of the Giants be- 
cause of the acquisition of Fran Tarkenton? 

—Joe Lamoureaua, Keene, New Hampshire 


SHERMAN: No. The offensive line was work- 
ing effectively as a unit at the end of last year. 
I feel Fran will get better results from the 
linemen through his sound play selection and 
recognition of defenses. 


MENDY RUDOLPH: Is there an unenforced 
NBA rule that prohibits the defensive man 
from staying in the key for more than three 
seconds? 

—Frank McClenny, Walla Walla, Washington 


Mr CMM UO MU UU UU 
i= 


Do you have a question you'd like a favor- 
ite player to answer? Send it to “Talk To 
The Stars.” SPORT Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


RUDOLPH: There is such a rule and it is en- 
forced. Most players adhere to it strictly and 
that’s why it seems unenforced. If a man is 
in the key for more than three seconds, a 
technical foul will be called. 


AL KALINE: What do you think is the most 
important factor in hitting consistently? 
—Randy Campbell, Richmond Hill, New York 


KALINE: It’s concentration. If you try to 
keep getting one hit a day, you find yourself 
getting two or three some days. You’ve got 
to have this concentration to finish with a 
good year. 


Inside 


JUAN MARICHAL and Bob Gibson are the 
only active major leaguers who have had two 
seasons in which they accounted for at least 
25 percent of their team’s victories. Marichal, 
with 25 wins in 1963, produced 28.4 percent of 
the 88 San Francisco victories, and in 1966 he 
was responsible for 26.9 percent of the 93 
Giant wins, with his second 25-win year. In 
the last four seasons he has won 93 games, or 
25.4 percent of the 366 San Francisco victories. 

Bob Gibson has had two 25 percent seasons 
in a row, with 20 of the 80 St. Louis wins in 
1965, and 21 of 83 (25.3 percent) in 1966.... 
Ten other active pitchers have had one 25 per- 
cent season, with the best mark in recent years 
by Larry Jackson, who won 24 games for the 
Cubs in 1964, for 31.6 percent of the 76 Chi- 
cago victories. ... The best showing by an AL 
pitcher in recent seasons was by Jim Kaat in 
1966, with 25 of the 89 Minnesota wins (28.1 
percent). 

Jim Bunning, a 20-game winner in his first 
full year in the majors (20-8 for Detroit in 
1957) has never repeated, but he has come 
close, with 19-victory seasons four times, the 
most in major-league history. . . . Bunning 
had a 19-10 season for the Tigers in 1962, and 
in the last three seasons he has posted 19-8, 
19-9 and 19-14 marks for the Phillies. . . . Only 
one other active pitcher, Lou Burdette, has had 
as many as two 19-victory seasons (1956 and 
1960). Prior to Bunning, the last pitcher to 
have consecutive 19-win seasons was School- 
boy Rowe, who was 19-13 and 19-10 for the 
Tigers in 1935-36. 


FACTS By Allan Roth 


Five active players have had .299 seasons 
in the majors—John Romano for the Indians 
in 1961, Maury Wills for the Dodgers in 1962, 
Jim Hart for the Giants in 1965, and Pitts- 
burgh’s Gene Alley and Donn Clendenon last 
season. .. . The previous year, Clendenon just 
made the .300 circle, with .301.... Jesus Alou 
(1965), Rich Rollins (1962) and Billy Wil- 
liams (1962) are the only players who have 
had .298 seasons. . . . Frank Robinson, who 
has hit over .300 six times, has had more years 
in the .290s than any other active player— 
three, with .290 in his rookie year (1956), 
.297 in 1960 and .296 in 1965. 

In the last five seasons there have been 60 
300 hitters in the NL and 24 in the AL 
(among batting qualifiers). Last season the 
count was ten in the NL and two in the AL.... 
The last time that there were more .300 hit- 
ters in the AL than in the NL was in 1957, 
by an 8 to 6 margin. ... The Braves and Cardi- 
nals have had the most .300 hitters in the 
last five seasons, with ten each. ... The Twins 
and Yankees had the most in the AL, four. 

The Cardinals have had at least one .300- 
hitting regular for 48 consecutive years. The 
last year in which the Cards had no .300 hit- 
ter was 1918, when Rogers Hornsby led the 
club with .281.... The next longest streak is 
seven seasons by the Pirates. ... Kansas City 
and Washington have not had a .300 hitter 
since 1962. Then the A’s had three: Norm Sie- 
bern (.308), Manny Jimenez (.301); and 
Jerry Lumpe (.301), and the Senators had 
one, Chuck Hinton (.310). 
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A CONGRESSMAN’S BATTLE PLAN TO STOP TV FROM TAKING OVER SPORTS 


(Continued from page 25) 
H.R. bill 10481 gives the FCC the 
authority it needs. 2: 

I happen to feel that television 
should serve the public, even when it 
comes to showing athletic events. 
After all, TV pays nothing for the use 
of the air waves, which constitute a 
valuable natural resource. Yet TV 
makes enormous profits from _ its 
broadcasts, I do not wish to deny 
television its profits, but I do insist 
that with revenue comes responsi- 
bility. And too often TV abdicates 
that responsibility. 

Since Rep. Dingell, Rep. Moss and 
I launched our investigation of TV 
sports, we have aroused the interest 
of Rep. Torbert H. Macdonald (D., 
Massachusetts). Torby Macdonald is 
chairman of the House Communica- 
tions and Power Subcommittee, which 
will hold hearings on our bill. He was 
a great football player at Harvard in 
the late 1930s, and he remains an en- 
thusiastic sports fan. He too is irri- 
tated by the way television has taken 
over sports, Gradually, we have begun 
to open a Pandora’s box of abuses. 

For example, we were not fully 
aware of the power TV holds over 
the conduct of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. If you doubt me, consider the 
imperious demands ABC has made on 
the athletic directors of Texas A&M 
and SMU. These two schools normally 
play their annual football game in 
November. This season, thanks to 
financial eros € by the net- 
work, the game will be played—and 
televised—on September 16. Hayden 
Fry, the SMU coach and athletic 
director, is honest about the reason 
why. “Money,” he admits. “There’s 
not anything else good about it as 
far as I’m concerned.” 

It could have been worse. ABC 
originally asked Missouri to switch 
its September 23 game with SMU to 
September 16, so it could be put on 
national TV. But classes don’t begin 
at Missouri till September 21, so 
athletic director Don Faurot rejected 
the network’s request. He said it was 
school policy not to schedule games 
before the student body was on cam- 
pus. “We’re poor, we need money,” 
said Faurot, “but we still have some 
principles left.” 

Television is leaving college football 
with fewer and fewer principles. As 
in pro ball, the time-out-keeper on 
the sidelines is becoming more and 
more tyrannical. Remember last 
year’s maryelous Michigan State- 
Notre Dame game, the 10-10 tie? At 
one point, Notre Dame had the ball 
with barely enough time to drive 
down the field for the winning touch- 
down. Bud Wilkinson, the TV com- 
mentator, promptly announced that 
“both teams are permitted four time- 
outs in each half—and neither side 
has taken one yet.” 

Then who, pray tell me, had called 
the nine time-outs that had come 
earlier in the game? I think the 
33,000,000 fans who watched the tele- 
cast know the answer. TV called 
those time-outs for reasons having 
nothing to do with football. 

College coaches have begun to rebel 
against spurious time-outs. They say 
that these breaks rob their team of 
momentum. There was some talk that 
a_ television time-out almost cost 
UCLA its Rose Bowl victory over 
Michigan State two years ago, stop- 


Ping the clock when the Bruins were 
trying to run it out. Last January the 
college coaches association recom- 
mended a rule change outlawing the 
TV time-out, It will be interesting to 
see if the practice persists. 

There is more to the way TV de- 
bases college football. Last year, dur- 
ing the Purdue-Notre Dame game, 
Jim Seymour, the great Notre Dame 
pass receiver, was standing on the 
sidelines when a TV technician wear- 
ing a head set shouted, “They want 
a shot of Seymour.” Instantly another 
television crewman ran up to the 
player, who was still panting from 
his exertions on offense. “Hey, kid,” 
he shouted, “look at the camera and 
smile.” Obligingly, Seymour turned 
and smiled wearily. Nearby, two 
priests were watching. “That whirring 
sound you hear,” said one father, “is 
Knute Rockne spinning in his grave.” 

Basically, TV inflicts the same 
commercial time-out system on both 
college and pro football. The sponsors 
are permitted 18 commercial breaks 
—two before the kickoff, two follow- 
ing the first and third quarters, two 
during halftime, and 12 during the 
game itself. It is these last 12 that 
often disrupt play. 

Nearly every sport finds itself being 
“bought” by the corporate princes of 
TV—every sport worth televising, 
that is. 

Recently, the U.S. Golf Association 
bowed to TV pressure and drastically 
changed two of its most famous tour- 
naments. The USGA took the National 
Open, whose 36-hole final-day ordeal 


has made it one of the most exciting 
sports events, and sliced it up into 
four 18-hole segments. It made the 
Open far easier to televise. And golf 
tinkered with the National Amateur, 
which traditionally has consisted of 
match play. Now it’s medal play. Be- 
cause in the final round of match 
play, only two golfers remain in the 
competition. TV cameras are usually 
set up to cover the last four holes. 
Thus it is possible in match play for 
the battle to be over before the two 
finalists reach the first camera. Imag- 
ine that happening on TY! 

Take bowling, one of the country’s 
most widely enjoyed sports. Perhaps 
the top event in bowling, the National 
All-Star tournament, was turned 
inside-out to please TV. The champ- 
ionship was always decided by 15 
preliminary rounds, followed by a 
three-game final match between the 
two high-scorers. The title went to 
the man who knocked down the most 
pins in both the preliminary and final 
rounds, combined. 

Then along came TV, which de- 
cided that this arrangement had to 
go. It was too hard to televise. So 
now the first 15 rounds are meaning- 
less. The champion is the bowler who 
scores highest in the televised final 
round. “It may be a bit cockeyed,” 
admitted one pro star, “but television 
must get what it pays for.” 

Or take baseball. It does not suffer 
from artificial time-outs, but it does 
suffer from another television blight. 
Time and again, TV has forced major- 
league teams to switch the starting 
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times of games to conform with the 
best television starting hour. Never 
mind if that hour is less convenient to 
the local fans; never mind if it says 
1 p.m. on the ticket and the game 
doesn’t begin until 2:15. One game 
between the New York Mets and the 
Houston Astros was scheduled to start 
at 7:30 p.m. It was quickly shifted to 
12:15 in the afternoon when ABC ex- 
pressed interest in televising it na- 
tionally. When TV finally rejected the 
game, back it went to 7:30. Pity the 
poor fan who tried to follow that 
roller-coaster. 

Baseball has also subverted the 
structure of the most famous attrac- 
tion, the World Series, to benefit 
television. Last season Commissioner 
William Eckert announced that there 
would be an open date after the 


second and fifth games of the Series, - 


even if the opposing teams were 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh, which are 
less than an hour apart by jet. Eckert 
wasn’t being kind to tired players. 
He was merely trying to insure a fat 
Sunday afternoon audience for NBC 
and its sponsors, who had shelled out 
$3,500,000 to televise the Series. Since 
the Series starts on a Wednesday, if 
one team wins four straight, goodbye 
Sunday exposure. So baseball truckled 
to TV and arbitrarily pumped in two 
days of rest in order to guarantee that 
the event stretched through Sunday. 

Television is taking over sports in 
many other little ways. Most obvious, 
of course, is its insistence that the 
Visiting team wear white uniforms 
(except in baseball), with the home 


team in dark suits—for maximum 
visual contrast. There is nothing in- 
trinsically wrong with this, except 
that it leads to further excesses. Last 
year, on its hockey telecasts, TV in- 
sisted on tinting the ice a bilious blue, 
which shows up as white on the small 
screen. Blue ice makes it harder for 
spectators at the game to follow the 
puck, but the unwinking eye must be 
served first and foremost. 

Happily, in some instances televi- 
sion is beginning to clean its own 
house. I was delighted to see that 
Commissioner Ken Macker of the 
National Professional Soecer League 
has decided to correct his sport’s out- 
rageous TV time-out mess (after first 
denying that any problem existed). 
This is admittedly hard to do, since 
soccer is a continuous-action game 
with no time-outs as such. Now com- 
mercials will be spotted only during 
legitimate stoppages of play, and even 
then they will be clearly indicated by 
the referee, who will wave a red 
handkerchief. I have also heard vague 
reports that CBS may eliminate the 
TV timeout on its NFL telecasts—and 
that would certainly be a step for- 
ward. 

It strikes me that there are other 
ways in which television can decrease 
its commercial intrusions. Granted, 
the sponsor must get his money’s 
worth. But why does this “money’s” 
worth always consist of quantity in- 
stead of quality? I remember with 
satisfaction major TV specials and fine 
televised motion pictures that were 
not chopped to ribbons by frequent 
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“T dance around a lot.” 


ads. The sponsor wisely agreed to 
limit himself to fewer messages—but 
messages of longer duration. These 
were situated so as to do minimal 
damage to the piece of entertainment 
being shown. 

Why does TV steadfastly refuse to 
adapt this technique to sports events? 
In football, for example, halftime 
seems a logical place for a longer 
commercial. 

Another possible compromise is the 
delayed-tape method. NBC used it 
two years ago in covering hockey. 
The game is put on tape, with the 
live action a few seconds ahead of the 
tape being shown on TV, If a com- 
mercial pause is needed, the tape is 
stopped and the ad is inserted. Then 
the game is picked up on tape, with- 
out missing a beat. Perhaps this is not 
ideal, since fans seem to demand 
“live” telecasts, but it is worth con- 
sidering. 

But, sadly, TV must be persuaded, 
even prodded, to make corrections. I 
am tired of reading that Roone Ar- 
ledge, who runs ABC-TV sports, be- 
lieves television must get special 
privileges because “After all, we are 
the true promoters.” I am equally 
tired of hearing that Carl Lindemann, 
his counterpart at NBC-TYV, is “bored” 
with charges of TV manipulation of 
sports. Mr. Arledge must learn that 
Yankee Stadium is not the Hollywood 
Palace. Mr. Lindemann will learn 
shortly that while he may be bored, 
Congress is not. 

Actually, I think that if TV showed 
more moderation and better judg- 
ment, there might be no need for 
battle plans and federal legislation. 
But then, if the meat-packing indus- 
try had shown more integrity, the 
nation might not have needed the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. Unfor- 
tunately, since TV shows few signs 
of policing itself, Congress may have 
to discharge its duty to the public, 
Which is why Congressmen Dingell, 
Moss and myself introduced our bill 
last June as an amendment to the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

There is still time to prevent the 
utter capitulation of American sports 
to the television dragon. But we must 
act now. With each passing season, TV 
acquires a _ greater appetite—and 
sharper teeth with which to devour 
sports whole. Left to its own electronic 
devices, television might very well 
turn athletics into a carefully scripted 
mockery in which the white hats al- 
ways win and the black hats always 
Jose—like pro wrestling. Can you 
imagine a television director walking 
up to a football coach who uses a 
cautious, grind-it-out offense and 
compelling him to pass more and not 
punt on third down—because TV 
needs an exciting exhibition? 

Impossible? That’s what television 
insisted when we first heard reports 
that prime-time quiz shows had been 
rigged in advance. The tragedy is 
that the impossible too frequently be- 
comes highly possible in the topsy- 
turvy, ratings-at-all-costs world of 
big-time network TV. 

Many fans, including many mem- 
bers of Congress, are through endur- 
ing trumped-up time-outs for that 
word from the sponsor, tired of the 
TV tail wagging the sports dog. We 
are going to say a word or two for the 
viewing public. It is a message I 
think television will at long last un- 
derstand and heed. And it’s about 
time. 

—_— 


MONTY STICKLES 


(Continued from page 54) 
Ym quick enough and I see well, de- 
spite what Wayne Walker says—I’m 
20-15 with my contact lenses—and I 
think I have good hands. I probably 
drop a smaller percentage of passes 
than anybody on the club.” 

It was his reputation as a pass- 
catcher that brought Stickles to San 
Francisco, the number 1 draft choice 
in 1960, The pick did not exactly over- 
joy Stickles. “I wanted to cry,” he 
says. “I wanted to play with the 
Giants. Imagine, a Notre Dame All- 
American playing in. New York, and 
only 70 miles from my home in 
Poughkeepsie, New York.” 

But the 49ers picked ahead of the 
Giants, and that was that. Stickles 
had scored 132 points for Notre Dame, 
catching passes and kicking fieldgoals. 
A fieldgoal in his sophomore season, 
1957, beat Army, 28-21, and a field- 
goal in his senior year, beat Navy, 
25-22. It also brought out the beast in 
Stickles. The fieldgoal came with 26 
seconds to play, and on the ensuing 
kickoff a Navy tackle clipped Monty. 

“I pulled his helmet off and beat 
him over the head with it,’ Monty 
recalls. “IT got thrown out of the game. 
It cost me making the Look All- 
America.” 

So Stickles arrived in San Francisco 
with more than a reputation as a 
pass-catcher. He had a redneck label. 
Still, the 49ers signed him to a $12,000 
contract (with no bonus), and then 
waited for him to play in the annual 
College All-Star game in August. At 
the All-Star camp, Stickles added to 
his reputation. One of the All-Star 
eoaches was Pete Pihos, a former 
great end with the Eagles. “Pihos and 
I did not get along,” Stickles says. 
“It was a personality clash.” So 
Stickles played on the punt team, 
where he suffered a pinched-nerye in- 
jury to his neck, and when he reached 
fhe 49er camp at Moraga, California, 
his hothead label had begun to alarm 
the coaches, Coach Red Hickey got on 
Stickles, to make sure the boy settled 
down, which is one sure way you 
cannot handle Stickles. 

*“T’m a rebel,” he says. “I can’t stand 
unjust criticism. I fight back. Hickey 
got on my butt for missing a block. 
Hell, I didn’t know how to _ block. 
Nobody taught me at Notre Dame.” 

So Stickles yelled back at Hickey, 
“Go to hell!” which is not what rook- 
ies say to head coaches, Stickles has 
lived shakily with the 49ers ever 
since. “They've tried to trade me three 
times,” Stickles says, 

But Stickles has inordinate pride, 
and he learned to block. Meanwhile, 
he had other talents. In his very first 
game, on September 25, 1960, he 
caught. eight passes for 116 yards 
against the Giants, faked and ran 
well, and when he had to, lowered 
his head and bowled over defenders 
after grabbing a toss. He had a good 
rookie season, and a very good sopho- 
more year in 1961 when Red Hickey’s 
shotgun confused the opposition for 
half the schedule. In the opening 
game that year, against the Redskins, 
Stickles scored the team’s first two 
touchdowns. Number one came when 
Brodie rolled out of the shotgun, ran 
to his right, and then hit Stickles, who 
had beaten safetyman Joe Krakoski. 
Stickles caught the ball on the five, 
and trotted it in. In the second quar- 
ter, this time from the T, Brodie 
spotted Stickles trampling about the 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 117. 
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lay Station, Lexington, Kentucky 40502. 


HYPNOTISM—Largest Selection Tose rices. Free infor- 
mation Merlin Enterprises, P.O. Box 613, Los Gatos, Calif. 


FREE HYPNOTISM, Self-Hypnosis, Sieep-Learning Cata- 
log! Drawer X-400, Ruidoso, New. Mexi 
PERSONAL MISCELLANEOUS 

DETECTIVE GOURSE. Free tnformation. Universal Doteo- 
tives, Box ant ieee Sits California. 
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WERTISERS—AGENCIES 
U ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped b' 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tall your ‘story’—wate! 
inquirjés, orders roll in. For details, rates Write CLASSIFIED, 
INC., Dept. M-9, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


Could You Play in the Major Leagues? 


Find out for Yourself — 
Play Baseball Strategy! 


Why is it that many gifted ballplayers never last in the pros 
While those of much less ability are major leaguers today? 
The answer to this mystery is found in a realistic, all-skill 
game called Baseball Strategy. Baseball, itself, is a science 
Where knowledge of opponents’ strengths and weaknesses 
means more than physical ability. But you will never know 
if you have this talent until you play Baseball Strategy. 
Thai's because Baseball Strategy is the only game on the 
market designed for the express purpose of letting you do 
all the thinking, Other games that provide actual players 
are fine but the yery fact that these players can only pet- 
form as they do in real life limits your control over the 
outcome. Baseball Strategy, instead, lets you make all the 
decisions — luck has been eliminated. 

As Sports illustrated says"... Strategy is an honest-to- 
Pete challenge to the mam who Knows he would have been 
4 great pro if only he. had had the chance.” In Baseball 
Strategy, you're the manager, pitcher, catcher, batter and 
coach all rolled up into one; It's the most complete baseball 
game ever offered you, {f you didn’t think you had what it 
takes to be a pro, you might change your mind after playing 
Baseball Strategy , . . it might even change your whole 
juture. Fanatics tell us that Baseball Strategy contains 
more realism and strategy than other games costing twice 


"$4.98 


as'much ._ . only $4.98 at better game and department 
stores ... makes an ideal gift, get one for yourself and a 
close friend. If not available at your local store, use coupon 
below to order direct, Just send $4.98; we will mail game 
Ege Sorry, no'C.0.Ds, 


The Avalon Hill Company spot 
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Great Moments in Sport 
by Howard Cosell 


| ABC-Radio-TV Sports Commentator 


PALMER'S GREATEST CHARGE 


THE 1960 U.S. OPEN was¢about to begin at the Cherry Hills Country Club 
near Denver, Colorado, and Arnold Palmer was a 4-1 favorite to win it. He 
was the leading money-winnér on the tour, he had won the Masters in spectacular 
fashion with birdies on the last two holes and he had looked absolutely in- 
vincible in practice. 

But Palmer’s game almostifell apart on the very first hole of the tournament 
as he hit an iron shot into the water, and had to scramble the entire day to get 
a 72. The story was the. can the next two rounds. 

His drives went all over the course and his putts went all over the greens. 
By the start of the final roumd Palmer was considered to be hopelessly out of 
the tournament by almost 4 of those who had picked him to win it in a rout. 

With a three-round total of! 215, Arnie was not only seven strokes behind Mike 
Souchak, the leader since thé first day, but he was in 15th place. In the 60-year 
history of the U.S. Open, nb one had ever gone from 15th to first on the final 
round. Neither had anyone sever won the Open more than five strokes behind 
the leader after the third ound. 

Palmer disregarded those) facts. “If I’m going to win, I’ye got to go out 
and shoot a 65,” he said. Then he went out determined to shoot a 65 and win. 

Many people who heard that didn’t think he could do it. But Palmer’s caddy, 
Bobby Blair, did. “He gets that smile,” said Blair. “He hitches up his pants and 
rubs his arms and he begins to walk faust, excited like. You can feel the man 
is hot, even before you see the way the ball is being hit.” And the man was hot. 

Early in the afternoon, ugder a broiling June sun, Palmer drove his tee shot 
some 340 yards onto the firét green. He two-putted for a birdie three and was 
on his way to an incredible, game. 

On the second hole, a 410#yard par four, Palmer sank a 35-foot putt from off 
the edge of the green for another birdie. He placed a chip shot one foot in front 
of the third hole and made the easy putt for his third straight birdie. Then 
Arnie dropped an 18-footer into the next hole, and he was four-for-four. The 
gallery began to stir. 

Palmer drove into the rough on the fifth hole and had to settle for a par five, 
But he was right on target} again on the 174-yard par-three sixth. He hit the 
center of the green with a fseven-iron and rolled in a curving 25-foot sidehill 
putt. Then Arnie stroked afprilliant wedge shot only six feet from the seventh 
hole. He made the putt for‘his sixth birdie in seven holes. He had turned the 
front nine in the shockingly low total of 30 strokes and the news of his score 
swept the club like a fire. 

Souchak and the other leaders became unnerved. The combination of learn- 
ing about Palmer’s sensational play and the blistering heat caused a rash of 
bogeys on the back nine. But Palmer did not falter. He played more con- 
servatively but he still hit thooming drives, precision irons and chip shots and 
careful putts. One by one, the men ahead of him at the start of the day fell 
behind Palmer. 

By the end of the day. there was no one left for Arnie to pass. Palmer got his 
65 and won the tournamem® by two strokes, for the greatest performance ever 
in the U.S. Open. 

Souchak had a terrible ‘time on the back nine and had finished with a 75, 
tied for third place with Dutch Harrison, Julius Boros, Dow Finsterwald, Jack 
Fleck and Ted Kroll. Ben ‘Hogan, who had played brilliant golf throughout the 
entire tournament, wilted and suffered a six on the 17th hole and a seven on the 
18th. He had to settle for/a tie for fourth place. Amateur Jack Nicklaus had 
played fine golf, shooting a 69, but he had been only second best. 

“Breaks,” exulted Arnie after the victory. “I hadn't been getting the breaks 
until the last round. Then everything started going my way.” 

But it was more than bneaks. It was fantastic talent coupled with an attitude 
that Palmer best expressed when he said, “I’ve never seen a hole that I didn’t 
think I could birdie.” 


end zone. A Redskin spotted Stickles 
also, and knocked him down while 
the pass was on its way. Stickles, on 
the ground, caught the ball. All told 
he caught 43 passes that year, and 
except for 1963 when the 49ers 
benched Stickles for a spell, he has 
always caught over 20 passes. In 1964, 
he caught 40 for 685 yards, so you 
can see he has not totally forgotten 
that other part of a tight end’s life. 

Not that there isn’t more to Stickles’ 
life than either blocking or catching. 
He is a complex man, and you see 
some of the complexity when you 
look at his art collection. For every 
soft, blurry Bernie Casey abstract that 
whispers its message, there is a paint- 
ing that shouts. Stickles is enthusias- 
tic about what he calls “the funk 
movement” in art. Stickles defines 
funk as “an indigenous art style or 
attitude that says, ‘We’re going to 
sculpt or create whatever we like, and 
the hell with you if you don’t like it.’ 
Much funk art,’ says Stickles, “has 
an obscene or vulgar overtone.” 

The painting Stickles appears to 
value most is a pastel of a figure be- 
hind a veil, looking like death, which 
Stickles purchased for $1000. It is by 
deaf-mute artist Morris Broderson. 
Stickles will show you a catalog, with 
a quote from Broderson. It reads: “I 
like to paint angry things, too, like a 
bullfighter who has just been gored by 
a bull... or a chicken trying to be 
free. We all want to be free.” 

Stickles isn’t sure the Broderson 
quote can be applied to him. “Broder- 
son is obsessed with death. I am not,” 
he says, but the figure that looks like 
death is on Stickles’ wall, and he 
prizes it. Stickles does see certain 
similarities. “I can feel the freedom 
Broderson gets from violence,” he 
says. “I get it from football.” 

This is—if you will pardon me— 
Sticks’ shtik. Stickles has to have vio- 
lence in his life. It makes him free 
from whatever it is that ties him up 
inside. He gets his freedom from vio- 
lence, and he admits it. “Everybody 
has to have an outlet. Some men can 
sublimate their violence into safe 
channels. Some can’t. ’'m lucky that 
I can, in football. Football makes my 
rebellion legitimate.” 

But it occasionally overflows the 
football field, and Stickles also knows 
this. “I walk into a bar and some 
drunk will come up and say, ‘Hey, Joe 
Fortunato is going to get you!’ Other 
people can slough this stuff off. I 
can’t. I snap back, ‘Hey, jerk, did you 
ever think I’m going to get Fortunato 
first?’ ” 

So it goes. He is softspoken, pleas- 
ant, sophisticated, an art collector. He 
is violent, short-tempered, rebellious, 
a tight end, Although he says his foot- 
ball violence is designed to goad his 
opponent into wild blundering, he also 
says, “If it’s a dull game, no elbows, 
no blindsiding, I’m ready to fall asleep 
in the third quarter, I like it better 
when I’m a little excited.” Fortunate- 
ly, for Stickles, it is seldom dull. 
“Most of the time,” he says, “it is a 
goddam dogfight. That’s what football 
really is—knocking a man down. If I 
ever lose the desire to knock a man 
down, I'll quit the game.” 

The thought of the dogfight, of 
knocking men down makes him laugh, 
but the laugh is gentle, quiet as he 
rocks gently, back and forth in his 
wooden chair in a living room domi- 
nated by a painting that is titled: 
Quietness with Purpose. 


EXCLUSIVE! THE MANAGERS RATE EACH OTHER 


(Continued from page 37) 

Wes Wesirum. “Sometimes you’re not 
sure if he’s trying to win a game or 
keep it going longer. He. does some 
unexpected things and you have to be 
alert against him.” 

Summary: Mauch’s loss of the pen- 
nant in ’64, when he clearly panicked 
and pitched Bunning and Short on 
two days’ rest, is well remembered by 
other managers even if Mauch says 
he has forgotten it. He’s in the game, 
knows the rules, can steal a run here 
and there, knows pitching better and 
never would lose another pennant as 
the result of pushing a pitcher. One 
of the few managers who thinks de- 
fensive platooning is as important as 
offense. 


RED SCHOENDIENST, 44, St. Louis. 
Third season: One seventh, one sixth. 
Unemotional, unspectacular man- 
ager. Takes this kind longer to be 
recognized. Had Cards in contention 
at halfway mark. Handles men well, 
especially former problem players 
like Roger Maris and Orlando Cepeda. 
“He’s got a good ballclub,” says 
Grady Hatton, “and sometimes it’s 
best just to leave them alone. He does 
that, and he can handle a pitching 
staff.” 
Summary: Same kind of manager as 
he was a player. Quietly efficient, gets 
the job done. To be reckoned with. 
Plays the percentages, likes to stay 
with set lineup. Likes to change the 
pace of a game by varying hit-and- 
run calls, may let hitters swing 3-0 if 
they are hot. 


HARRY WALKER, 50, Pittsburgh. Third 
season: Two thirds. 

“He’s an offensive manager,” says 
Gene Mauch. “He believes in the bat- 
ters, That’s what upsets his pitchers.” 

“He plays for the big inning,” says 
one manager, “and then he forgets to 
protect it. He jerks pitchers faster 
than any man in the game.” 
Summary: Walker almost won last 
year with the Pirates on good hitting, 
good defense (Alley at short and Maz- 
eroski at second are marvelous), and 
no pitching. He traded for two pitch- 
ers (Juan Pizarro and Dennis Ribant) 
but still is a hitter’s manager. The 
Pirates have been a very good late- 
inning and late-season team. Walker 
can never be counted out of a game. 
A strong platoon man, opposite-field 
hitter, loves the hit and run, makes 
hitters use the hard infield in Pitts- 
burgh to advantage. Believes com- 
munication (Harry loves to talk) is 
the secret of a manager’s success. 


WES WESTRUM, 44, New York. Third 
season: One tenth, one ninth. 

“Westrum’s smart,” says Leo Duro- 
cher. “All managers are smart. But 
you're a lot smarter with good play- 
ers,” 

“Westrum rates high in tactics,” says 
Gene Mauch, “but low in imagination. 
He can handle a game well but can 
be boxed into a corner by some 
moves.” 

Summary: Westrum has a terrible 
team, is therefore forced to platoon, 
maneuver, nurse his team along as 
best he can. He is strictly a percent- 
age manager, believes any lefty is a 
better bet against a righthander than 
any righthanded hitter. As an old 
catcher, he is most disappointed in the 
performance of his catchers. Wants a 


take-charge catcher, doesn’t have one. 
Knows the mechanics of the game as 
well as anybody, His weakness is his 
inability to communicate with his 
players. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE SUMMARY 


Alston had the most votes, four, 
from his colleagues as the best NL 
manager. Durocher had two votes, 
mostly for old-times sake. Bristol, 
showing surprising strength, had two 
votes and good words from most of 
the others. Mauch had one. One man- 
ager did not vote. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


JOE ADCOCK, 39, Cleveland. First 
season. 

“We want a man the players might 

fear as well as respect,” said owner 
Gabe Paul, when he hired Adcock. 
“A team needs discipline.” 
Summary: Casey Stengel once said of 
Gil Hodges, “He is so strong he can 
pinch your earbrows off.’ Adcock, 
who stands 6-5 and weighs 225, was 
picked by Cleveland because he is an 
earbrow-pincher. You can’t dog it on 
aman that big. In the early going, Ad- 
cock suffered from inexperience, came 
on strong later. He is a platoon man- 
ager, benched Rocky Colavito and 
was proved right. Colavito is 34 and 
Adcock is looking ahead. 


HANK BAUER, 45, Baltimore. Sixth 
season: One first, two thirds and two 
ninths. 


Another earbrow-pincher. ‘He had 
the horses last year,” said one AL 
manager. “I'd like to see him win with 
my team.” Bauer finished ninth at 
Kansas City, won at Baltimore. 

Says Bauer of himself, “I’m a hunch 
manager. I don’t play by the book.” 
Summary: Has Frank and Brooks Rob- 
inson and a lot of confidence in them, 
and in himself. Won with bad starters 
and fine bullpen. Likes the big inning, 
keeps team hustling, plays a hot man, 
can handle any player, including tem- 
peramental stars. Hated platoon idea 
as a player—loves it as a manager. 
Showed guts by making the big gam- 
ble in keeping Curt Blefary over Mike 
Epstein. 


ALVIN DARK, 45, Kansas City. Sixth 
season: One first, two thirds, one 
fourth, one seventh, 

“There are only two serious man- 
agers in baseball,” says Eddie Stanky, 
“me and Alvin Dark. The rest of them 
are television managers, like Bill Rig- 
ney.” 
“He’s finally away from all that con- 
fusion in San Francisco,” says one 
manager. “He’s boss in KC.” 

Says Dark: “The manager’s first job 

is to treat a boy like he’s your best 
friend’s son.” 
Summary; Smart baseball man. Excel- 
lent player who knew how to win. 
Enthusiastic, does well with young 
players, Influenced by Durocher, plays 
lots of hit and run, wants to steal. 
stresses defense, bright play, has 
brightest young prospects (Monday, 
Nash, etc.) in baseball. 


Why Ldgertons 


are Shoes you can Trutt 


Edgerton Shoes are born at Nunn-Bush de- 
signing tables. You get style that is correct 
...and extra wear for each dollar put into 
them. Be safe. Buy Edgertons. 


Most Styles $14.95 to $19.95 


Style 0998 — Brown Saddle and Oyster Tan Combination. Leather Uppers. * Also made in Canada 
EDGERTON DIVISION, NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201. 
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CAL ERMER, 43, Minnesota. Suc- 
ceeded Sam Mele on June 11, first big- 
league managing job. Too early to 
judge. 


GIL HODGES, 43, Washington. Fifth 
season: One tenth, one ninth, two 
eighths. 

“Excellent manager,” says Bill Rig- 
ney. “He has a feel for the game and 
knows how to give players confidence 
in themselves.” 

“He’s been very tough against us,” 
says Ralph Houk,. 

‘T haven’t seen that much of him,” 

said Mayo Smith, “but what I’ve seen 
I’ve liked.” 
Summary: Hodges is the strong, silent 
type, the original earbrow-pincher, 
and players know it. He fines when 
he has to, never embarrasses any- 
body, good handler of pitchers, un- 
afraid to make moves. Confident 
enough to make a move too soon 
rather than too late. Very good at 
knowing when a pitcher is losing his 
stuff. Can win close games with as- 
tute use of his bench. 


RALPH HOUK, 48, New York. Fifth 
season: Three firsts, one tenth. 

“The players like him, and that’s the 
most important part of the game,” 
says Hank Bauer. “They’ll do what he 
Says.” 

“Td run through a brick wall if he 

told me to,” says Mickey Mantle. He 
didn’t have to do that. He merely had 
to move to first base, and did it with- 
out a whimper. 
Summary: Deep loyalty from players, 
a solid manager with lots of guts. Yan- 
kee type, loves to win with home run, 
He’ll wait a long time for a long ball. 
Can handle a staff as well as any man 
in baseball. Old catcher who is faith- 
ful to pitchers, he’s willing to sacri- 
fice one game to keep a rotation 
steady. Will win again, in time. 


BILL RIGNEY, 49, California, Twelve 
seasons: One second, three thirds, one 
fifth, three sixths, one seventh, one 
eighth, one ninth. 

Joe Adcock, who played for him, 


Says, “Rig can get as much out of a 
player as any man in the game. He 
knows how to treat professionals.” 
“He used to try to emulate Duroch- 
er,” says Mayo Smith, “but he doesn’t 
any more, He’s his own man and a 
better manager for it. He can make 
some daring moves, shifting players, 
switching positions, things like that. 
He knows what his men can do.” 
Rigney says, “It's as important for 
a manager to know what his players 
can’t do and not ask them to do it as 
it is to know what they can do.” 
Summary: His team takes on his 
personality. They are quick, aggres- 
sive, smart, play well together, steal a 
base. Rigney can nurse old players 
better than anybody. His 1962 expan- 
sion club had few starters but fine 
pitching to finish third, considered by 
one manager, “Simply the best man- 
aging job in baseball history.” 


MAYO SMITH, 52, Detroit. Sixth sea- 
son: One fourth, two fifths, two sev- 
enths. 

Rookie AL manager after ten years’ 
absence. Says Al Kaline: “He treats 
us like men, He has given the team 
back to the players.” 

Says Smith: “You have to remem- 

ber that you have 25 individuals, you 
have to pump them up, keep them 
happy. All 20 managers could get the 
same grades on a written test—the 
difference is in getting top perform- 
ance out of your men.” 
Summary: Smith hasn’t been in the 
league long enough to get a line on. 
Likes to grab a quick run, get a lead, 
make the other team play catch-up. 
Good at realizing when a pitcher’s in 
trouble. 


ED STANKY, 49, Chicago. Seventh sea- 
son: Two thirds, two fourths, one 
fifth, one sixth, 

This might be the year for Bratman. 
Could be winning a pennant with hit- 
less-wonder White Sox. 

“Stanky manages like Durocher,” 
says Mayo Smith. “He wants to grab 
a quick run and hold on to it for dear 
life. He can do it because he has the 
pitching.” 


“T treat every player like I do my 

family. with love and understanding,” 
says Stanky. He rewards his team 
with bonuses of sports clothes, shoes, 
jackets, ties, cash for good perform- 
ances, He is quick to fine for infrac- 
tions. 
Semmary: Another Leo man, Likes 
to steal, hit and run, get a walk, get 
a hit batter, get a run any way he can, 
Stresses tough defense, tough pitch- 
ing, quick to go to his bullpen to work 
on selected hitters, studies the game 
like mad, knows the rules, knows the 
things that upset players, thinks con- 
stantly. 


DICK WILLIAMS, 38, Boston. First 
season. 

Williams is a tough, aggressive guy 
who wants hustle and wants a team 
playing together. 

“The playboy era is over in Boston,” 

says an AL manager. “It won’t be so 
easy to catch them in the seventh or 
eighth inning any more.” 
Summary: Williams is a confident cuss. 
He is the boss of a team that gen- 
erally hasn’t had any leadership. He 
has the Red Sox hustling, fighting the 
other teams instead of themselyes— 
and winning. 

“Can your team win it?” he was 
asked in late June. 

“Why the hell not?” he said. 

He’s that kind of a manager, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE SUMMARY 


American League managers must 
like television. Despite Stanky’s crit- 
icism of Rigney as a TV manager, he 
got three votes, more than any other 
manager. Hodges had two and Houk, 
Dark, Stanky and Bauer each had one. 
No manager was allowed to vote for 


himself. 


Any manager in baseball might be 
planting rose bushes at home when 
you read this. Managing is that in- 
secure, and they all know it. Only one 
thing can save them, 

“Happiness,” says Wes Westrum, the 
most insecure manager of them all, 
“is a thing called winning.” 


PRO FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS 


(Continued from page 35) , 


CANADIAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


TEAN. FORECAST 


Eastern Conference 


Most Valuable Player 
RON LANCASTER, 


Rushing Leader 
GEORGE REED, 


OTTAWA ROUGH RIDERS 
TORONTO ARGONAUTS 
HAMILTON TIGER-CATS 


Saskatchewan Roughriders Saskatchewan Roughriders 


Passing Leader 
RON LANCASTER, 


Saskatchewan Roughriders 


Pass-Catching Leader 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 


Saskatchewan Roughriders 


MONTREAL ALOUETTES 


Western Conference 


SASKATCHEWAN ROUGHRIDERS 
EDMONTON ESKIMOES 
WINNIPEG BLUE BOMBERS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA LIONS GENE GAINES, 

CALGARY STAMPEDERS Ottawa Rough Riders 


Selected by Dick Beddoes, Toronto Globe and Mail 


Offensive Lineman 
BILL FRANK, 


Toronto Argonauts 


Defensive Lineman 
KEN LEHMANN, 
Ottawa Rough Riders 


Rookie-of-the-Year 
JIM GRETH, 


Toronto Argonauts 


Defensive Back 


WALLY WONDER FOR MAYOR 


(Continued from page 47) 

was accompanying the 76ers on the 
trip. He was a meek little man who 
had been around a few years, covering 
mostly the minor sports. This was his 
first road trip with a_ professional 
team. For a long time the man said 
nothing, awed perhaps by the sheer 
size of his new traveling companions, 
Finally, he saw an opportunity to talk 
to someone. There was Wally Jones, 
all by himself, with some sort of elec- 
trical machine by his feet. 

The machine was, as anyone who 
knew Wally Jones at all can quickly 
guess, a phonograph. Wally Jones is a 
rock and roll addict. One of the most 
unforgettable sights in sports is Wally 
Jones in a Memphis motel room at 
7 am. in underwear and sunglasses, 
dancing frantically with himself to a 
record, say by the Temptations, while 
everyone else on the floor puts another 
pillow over his head and dreams of 
what life would be like if Wally were 
traded to San Francisco. When ap- 
proached at moments like this and 
asked why, after three hours’ sleep, 
he has decided to rise and begin danec- 
ing and singing at 7 am., Wally’s 
standard, sleep-blurred answer, par- 
ticularly after a losing game the night 
before, is: “It eases the pain, man, It 
eases the pain,” ~ 

But on this rather foggy Saturday 
morning, Wally was simply guarding 
his precious machine. 

The sportswriter approached care- 
fully. “Say, pardon me, Wally, but I 
couldn't help noticing that machine.” 

Wally’s eyes light up in immediate 
friendliness. 

“Oh, you mean my tape recorder.” 

“Tape recorder?” says the writer, 
sensing a story. 

“Yes,” says Wally, growing very 
serious as he speaks. “I carry this with 
me at all times. It is of invaluable as- 
sistance in my studies.” (When putting 
someone on, Wally’s vocabulary re- 
sembles that of a college president. At 
other times, he will go for hours with- 
out uttering a two-syllable word.) 

“Your studies?” asks the writer, 
reaching now into his coat pocket for 
a pencil, 

“Yes, for my foreign-language stud- 
ies, On this tape recorder I play tapes 
in German, Spanish and French. I de- 
vote all my spare time to an attempt to 
master these tongues. My quest for 
knowledge is insatiable. At night, 
when I sleep, the tape recorder is 
playing. That way my fluency grows 
sub-lim-in-al-ly.” 

The writer has begun to scribble 
frantically. This story has never been 
in print. ‘How long ago did you begin 
these studies,” he asks, He can see 
the headline in his mind. It is going 
to be a big one. And the editor is 
bound to wonder why the regular man 
had not uncovered it when he, the 
new writer, turned it up on his very 
first day on the beat. 

“As a very young boy, I became in- 
terested in the cultures of foreign 
lands .. .” and Wally is off on a 
rhetorical around-the-world trip. 

The writer was crushed an hour 
later when he was gently informed 
that not one word of it had been true. 
That there had been nothing more 
cultured than a Supremes alhum in- 
side the machine. 

Wally Jones has been laughing and 
putting people on and shooting awk- 
ward jump shots for years. But it was 


only this year, starting in January to 
be exact, that he achieved enough 
success to warrant the re-telling of 
Wally Jones stories anywhere but in 
the most private circles. 

He was a good player at Villanova, 
but, after his sophomore year, not 
great, Somehow, the fantastic shot be- 
came merely very good. “The whole 
thing is confidence,”’ Wally says, in one 
of his rare lucid moments, “And once 
you lose it you have a heck of a time 
getting it back,” 

Still, Villanova brought him enough 
success to warrant his being drafted 
by Detroit of the NBA in 1964. A pre- 
season trade sent him to Baltimore, 
however, and it was then that the bad 
times, which were to last a year and 
a half, began for Wally Jones. 

But first . .. a few words about 
origin, because to see Wally Jones 
clearly you must place him in the 
proper perspective. He is a direct de- 
scendant of perhaps the greatest 
bloodline basketball has ever produced 
ho Philadelphia Playground Ath- 
ete, . 

It is not true that Wally Jones was 
born in the playground at 56th and 
Haverford, but with an older brother 
who played ball, it did not take him 
long to get there. There were eight 
other children in the Jones family, but 
it was the brother just above him in 
age who introduced Wally to the pas- 
time that was to become his life. 

“You learned in a hurry out there,” 
Wally recalled recently. “I guess by 
the time I was 12 years old Haz (Walt 
Hazzard of UCLA, the Los Angeles 
Lakers and the new Seattle team) and 
I were going against Guy (Rodgers, 
now of the Chicago Bulls) and Hal 
(Lear, an All-America at Temple) 
almost every day. We did pretty well 
against them, too. And learned a lot. 
All the little tricks. We had so much 
of a jump over the other kids when 
we went to school.” 

There were others in the play- 
ground, too, who played in the NBA. 
Wayne Hightower, Woody Saulds- 
bury; in the summers, sometimes Walt 
Dukes, and, year-round, Wilt Cham- 
berlain. It is the greatest basketball 
school in the world and Wally Jones 
learned his lessons well. 

“Still, I was small,” he says. (He is 
6-1 and plays at 195 pounds now.) 
“And not too many schools were in- 
terested in me. When it came to 
scholarships Villanova and Temple, 
both loeal schools, were the only ones 
around. I picked Villanova to get out 
of the city. I know it’s only ten miles 
out, but when you grow up in West 
Philly, ten miles makes-a mighty big 
difference when it comes to grass and 
trees.” 

So Wally Jones “left home” for the 
first time in his life, taking his jump 
shot and his very special personality 
with him. When he left Villanova four 
years later, the school was not the 
same. The somber tradition of Cath- 
olic education had battled the flighti- 
ness of Wally Jones and Wally had 
won in a walk. Jones had quickly in- 
troduced a record player and the in- 
evitable rock and roll in the locker 
room before games; there were berets 
for every member of the team; and 
there were last-minute switches of 
jerseys for certain away games. 

“The music helped us relax,” Wally 
says. And he is quick to add, just so 
there is no misunderstanding: “T 
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turned it off whenever the coach 
wanted to speak. The berets brought 
us closer together, I think, Sort of a 
symbol of unity. All of us (on the 
team) wore them, nobody else did.” 

And the shirt-swapping? “One night 
up at Princeton I had a big night and 
they started throwing pennies at me 
from the stands. I said, ‘I don’t need 
any more of this,’ so the following 
year I grabbed a guy and said, ‘Just 
for fun, let’s switch numbers,’ and 
when we went out there they saw my 
ear and threw all their pennies at 

im.” 

Those were happy times and the 
NBA figured to be a happy time, too. 
But there was something about being 
in Baltimore. It was 90 miles, not 
ten miles, from Philadelphia, for one 
thing. And Wally Jones, believe it or 
not, was homesick. Besides, at the time 
he became involved in certain domes- 
tic problems which weighed heavily 
upon him, and, worst of all perhaps, 
he was riding the bench for the Bul- 
lets. “I just wasn’t used to that,” he 
says, “It was real hard to take. I was 
getting so I didn’t care any more.” 

There are times, when you are just 
a year out of school and the problems 
you face seem so big that you can- 
not see over the top of them, and 
many people are saying that the only 
thing you know how to do you do 
not know how to do well enough to 
make a living from. There are times 
like this when the best thing you can 
do is get away. Just go. Leave. Don’t 
tell anyone anything. Just disappear. 
This is what Wally Jones did in the 
summer of 1965. Good Lord, how he 
disappeared. 

He was traded to Philadelphia, 
finally, at the end of that summer, 
but when the late Ike Richman, then 
operating owner of the 76ers, went to 
sign his new backcourt man, Wally 
was nowhere to be found. 

Phone calls were made. Friends 
were queried, Police were alerted. 
Private detectives hired. Nothing. No 
sign, no word, not a thing. Finally, 
Richman took out newspaper ads, 
saying, “Wally, Please Come Home. 
We Need You.” 

Still no word. 

Then, suddenly—as suddenly, in 
fact, as he had disappeared, though 
naturally with quite a bit more fan- 
fare—Wally Jones came home. Sev- 
eral stories circulated about his dis- 
appearance and return, none of them 
quite complete and true. 

What actually happened was this: 
Wally, for reasons known only to 
himself (he prefers not to discuss 
this now), went to western Canada 
and became, of all things, a gardener. 
He was there, working with the soil, 
apparently intending neyer to come 
back, when the basketball urge be- 
came too strong. 

He went one day to Seattle, where 
the Lakers were playing an exhibition. 
There he saw his friend Hazzard, who 
told him he had been traded to Phil- 
adelphia and the 76ers were desper- 
ately searching for him. 

The negotiations were complicated, 
like bargaining for prisoners of war, 
but finally Laker coach Fred Schaus 
gave Wally plane fare and he flew 
home to a much-relieved Richman, 
ready to become a home-town pro. 

Things improved, but Wally was 
still a long way from paradise. There 
was, for instance, Dolph Schayes, then 
the 76er coach, telling him not to 
shoot. With Hal Greer also in the 
backeourt this made a good deal of 


sense, but it did little to improve 
Wally’s still somewhat shaky con- 
fidence. Jones played all 80 games 
and upped his scoring average 9.0 
points per game. But throughout the 
1965-66 season, he was generally con- 
sidered the weak spot on the 76er 
team. Between this and the airplane 
trips it was a long year for Wally. 

He hates to fiy. Really hates it. When 
he steps on a plane he checks his sense 
of humor at the door. He flies with his 
head in a pillow, eyes closed, but un- 
able to sleep. 

One time, he and massive Luke 
Jackson (the pair quickly became 
Batman and Robin to the 76ers, and 
made many an otherwise unbearable 
road-trip a delight with their antics) 
missed a team flight out of Pittsburgh. 
They had to get to Huntington, West 
Virginia, for a game that night and 
the only thing that could get them 
there was a Lake Central Airlines 
DC-3, The type that was outmoded 
by the end of World War II. 

Wally was shaking so hard when he 
climbed on board that he almost 
dropped his phonograph. Jackson, al- 
so deeply concerned, was not much 
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help. Then, in mid-fiight, it happened. 
One of the plane’s two engines died. 
Wally saw it first and screamed. The 
stewardess came running. 

“The engine’s out, the engine’s out,” 
Wally gasped, sweat pouring down his 
face. 

The stewardess, well-trained, stayed 
calm. “I’m sure there’s no danger,” 
she said, “but just to set your mind at 
ease I'll] check with the captain.” 

She returned in about three min- 
utes, smiling. “It’s perfectly all right, 
sir,” she said. “The captain has assured 
me that the plane can fly just as well 
on one engine as on two.” 

Wally blinked a couple of times and 
looked out the window. Finally, he 
turned toward the stewardess and 
spoke, with all the firmness he could 
muster; 

“Well, if that’s true would you 
please ask the captain why the damn 
plane has two engines?” 

It was not until last year, when 
Alex Hannum became the 76ers’ coach, 
that things started turning up for 
Wally. Actually not until January, 
when Larry Costello, who had come 
out of retirement to become the 
team’s number two guard, hurt his 
leg, did Wally Jones become im- 
portant again. 


Then, suddenly he was crucial. 
Costello might never come back. (In 
fact, he never did.) Wally and two 
rookies were the only guards around 
except Greer. 

“The first thing I did,’ says Han- 
num, “was. go to Wally and say, ‘Just 
start shooting and don't worry about 
a thing. It’s my job to worry about 
your misses, it’s only your job to take 
the shots.” 

“That was a tremendous thing,” 
Jones says. “It made a great difference 
in my attitude. I could sense that 
Alex believed in me so I started be- 
lieving in myself again, I was relaxed 
and the shots started going in. I didn’t 
do anything different. I just had my 
confidence back.” 

Jones tied Greer for the assist lead 
(303) among 76er guards, and Wally 
averaged 13.2 points per game. He in- 
creased that scoring rate to 17.5 points 
per game in the playoffs. 

Still . . . there were moments, Such 
as that fifth game of the playoff finals 
against San Francisco. The 76ers 
needing only this win for the world 
championship, are 12 points ahead in 
the fourth quarter. Wally shoots, mis- 
ses. Ten points ahead. The same thing 
again. And again. Six times in succes- 
sion he misses and in the end the 
Warriors win. 

The next morning, instead of sleep- 
ing off champagne hangovers, the 76- 
ers are gathered glaomily in the Phila- 
delphia airport, awaiting the long 
plane ride to San Francisco they never 
thought they’d have to make. 

Wally Jones is gloomiest of all. Wilt 
Chamberlain sees this and goes im- 
mediately to Hannum. “Alex,” Cham- 
berlain says, “I don’t care what hap- 
pened last night. Don’t let that Wally 
Jones get down on himself. We need 
him too much.” 

Hannum relays the message. “For- 
get last night, Wally. Out here I want 
you to shoot every time you’ve got 
the shot. Don’t even think about it. 
Just shoot.” 

On this plane ride, despite his fear, 
Wally thought about those words. By 
the time the game came he was ready. 

The 76ers won, 125-122, to become 
champions of the NBA. High scorer for 
Philadelphia was not Chamberlain, or 
Greer, or Chet Walker or Billy Cun- 
ningham, or anyone else you might 
expect. High scorer for Philadelphia 
was Wally Jones with 27 points. 

It was a perfect ending to the big 
season he had been waiting for ever 
since the Haverford Avenue days. All 
the way home he was delirious, for- 
getting even his fear of the air. 

And soon after, this being a political 
year in Philadelphia, small white but- 
tons with blue lettering began to ap- 
pear. WALLY WONDER FOR MAY- 
OR, the buttons said, Wally Wonder 
being the nickname—for reasons that 
by now, hopefully, are obvious—of 
Wally Jones. 

“At this juncture,” Wally says sol- 
emnly, ‘I am not a candidate. My 
supporters have been acting without 
authorization,” He takes a deep 
breath and proceeds. “It has long 
been my feeling that in a democracy 
each citizen , . .” 

... You back slowly out the door, 
not wanting to be too obvious about 
walking out at the begining of what 
promises to be a major political ad- 
dress. 

But then again, you think about 
Wally Wonder four years from now, 
and, indeed, you have ta wonder... - 


HOW RICO PUT “POP” IN HIS GAME 


(Continued from page 29) 
Petrocelli’s honeymoon. He got mar- 
ried the day after finishing his six 
months in the service, in March of 
1965, and took his bride to Scottsdale. 

The shortstop job was his for the 
asking, hut nobody bothered to tell 
him so. Manager Billy Herman sim- 
ply turned it over to Rico with neither 
comment nor encouragement. Every- 
body in the Red Sox organization 
talked about Petrocelli, but nobody 
did anything about him except former 
All-Star second-baseman Bobby 
Doerr, a roving coach who worked 
with Rico whenever he happened to 
be in town. 

“T needed somebody to turn to on 
the spur of the moment, and there 
was nobody,” Petrocelli said. “They 
gave me the job, then forgot me. I 
had about as much confidence as a 
flea. I tossed around at night wonder- 
ing how I could compete with great 
shortstops like Versalles and Aparicio, 
and if I could hit big-league pitching. 
If Pop had been there, everything 
would have been all right.” 

He paused, looked out the window, 
then said, “Can you imagine what it 
means to be in the big leagues at 22? 
This is a fabulous thing, a dream come 
true. My whole life had always been 
baseball, and here I was, right at the 
top at an age when most kids are 
fighting for recognition at whatever 
they’re trying to do, You have no idea 
how I missed Pop, even during spring 
training that first year I was up.” 

Without Pop, Petrocelli imagined 
the worst, and it almost happened. Too 
frightened to function properly, he 
was utterly hopeless at the plate. In 
his first 32 times up, he had one hit, 
got a couple more the next day, then 
went 0 for 20, By that time he was 
batting lefthanded from sheer fright. 

“My whole world had collapsed,” he 
told me. “I thought I'd never get 
another hit. I did everything wrong, 
and had nobody to go to to make it 
right.” 

The only one who seemed to under- 
stand his troubles was Tony Horton, 
his roommate. But Horton, struggling 
to make the ballclub himself, couldn’t 
really help much—only listen, talk 
and commiserate. Herman, an old- 
school baseball man, didn’t believe in 
coddling his players. Sick or well, hurt 
or whole, he had gone out and played 
ball during a brilliant career with the 
Cubs and the Dodgers. He expected 
the same of his own baliplayers. He 
refused to feed Petrocelli pablum, he 
refused to burp him, and the young- 
ster’s slump lasted through April and 
part of May. But he did finally come 
out of it himself, and began to show 
his right handed power. 

hings went along all right for 
Petrocelli until August. Then, without 
warning, he came up with the first 
sore arm of his life. His elbow pained 
every time he threw the ball. He stood 
it as long as he could before asking 
Herman to take him out of the lineup. 
Herman did, and told the Boston 
press: “I’ve got a shortstop who 
doesn’t want to play ball.” 

Throughout the 1966 season, a dis- 
astrous one for the Red Sox, Petrocelli 
remained the object of Herman’s 
scorn. The manager never had any 
doubts about Petrocelli’s ability—he 
doubted only the boy’s desire to play. 
_ Petrocelli’s reaction was a combina- 
tion of fear and bewilderment. “TI 


guess,” he told a friend last year, “that 
I’m expected to play even when there’s 
something wrong.” 

And he did play with something 
wrong, In fact, he played 139 games, 
many of them in pain. At one point, 
his arm was so sore he could barely 
lift it. At another, he suffered from an 
anal cyst so painful that he had to sit 
on a pillow on the bench. And his old 
groin injury cropped up again. But 
because he didn’t dare do otherwise, 
he kept going until it was physically 
impossible to go any longer. Only then 
did he ask Herman for relief. 

At this time Popowski was manag- 
ing Pittsfield in the Eastern League 
for the Red Sox. The week before Pet- 
rocelli was benched at his own request, 
he wrote Pop: “I could be the best 
shortstop in the American league if 
I’m healthy. But my arm bothers me 
—and nobody believes me.” 

“I know you're aching,” Pop wrote 
back. “You just have to hang on.” 

One day Petrocelli’s wife com- 
plained of stomach pains as he was 
leaving for the ballpark. He worried 
all through the game, imagining her 
alone and sick, unable to do anything 
for herself. By the eighth inning he 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He came 
in from the field, walked through the 
runway to the locker room, dressed 
and hurried home. He found Elsie 
writhing on the kitchen floor and 
rushed her to the hospital. 

Petrocelli’s disappearance in the 
middle of a ballgame cost him a fine 
of a thousand dollars. Expecting it, 
not blaming Herman, he paid it with- 
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out complaint. “I had it coming,” he 
said. “I shouldn't have just taken off 
like that.” 

“Would you do it that way again?” I 
sald. 

“T wouldn’t have to,” he said. “Pop’s 
here.” 

Petrocelli’s 1966 season wasn’t all 
bad. When he felt right, his fielding 
was first-rate. Though he batted only 
.238, he did drive in 59 runs and hit 
18 homers, two of them grand slams. 
He was the only American Leaguer to 
hit more than one grand slam last 
year, 

The cyst which caused so much of 
his pain was surgically removed in 
August. While he was still in the 
hospital, the Pittsfield club went to 
Boston for an exhibition game with 
the Red Sox. Afterwards, Popowski 
and general manager Dick O’Connell 
went over to see Petrocelli. Rico 
greeted Pop like a long-lost father, 
which is just about the way it is. 

“Tt’s been a rough year,” Rico said. 

“The worst is over,” Pop said, 

The two talked a long time, the 
visit obviously perking up Petrocelli’s 
spirits. Later, O’Connell told me that 
it was then that he began thinking 
seriously of bringing in Popowski as a 
Red Sox coach. “I’ye known Pop 20 
years,’ he said. “I was the business 
manager when Pop was the manager 
of the Lynn club in the old New 
England League in 1948. He was great 
with young ballplayers then, and he’s 
better now. If our club is going any- 
where, Petrocelli has to play short- 
stop. Pop understands him, and he’s a 
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boy who needs a lot of understanding.” 

Herman certainly didn’t seem to 
understand him. Just after Petrocelli 
returned to action following his opera- 
tion last year, Herman said, “If I get 
fired, it will be because of Petrocelli.” 

A week later Herman was fired, but 
there were other factors involved be- 
sides Petrocelli, such as a ninth-place 
finish. Dick Williams became the new 
Red Sox manager and Popowski be- 
came one of his coaches. 

Williams is very understanding 
about the Petrocelli-Popowski rela- 
tionship. “Pop knows Petrocelli so 
much better than I do,” Williams said. 
“T just try to let the boy know I appre- 
ciate what he’s doing. He’s such a 
great shortstop that we’re dead with- 
out him. I tell him so because he needs 
constant encouragement. But when he 
has real problems, he goes to Pop.” 

Popowski’s influence on Petrocelli 
was never more apparent than when 
Rico thought he was coming up with a 
sore arm in Detriot last June. He 
rushed to Popowski in the locker 
room, 

“Pop,” he said, ‘my arm’s going 
again, What’ll I do?” 

“Wot panic, for one thing,” Pop said. 
“For another, we'll have Buddy look 
at it.” 

Red Sox trainer Buddy LeRoux 
recognized a slight recurrence of 
Petrocelli’s elbow ligament problems. 
He-told Rico not to take infield prac- 
tice for a while and to try not to make 
twisting, hurried throws. While vet- 
eran Red Sox observers knowingly 
told each other that Petrocelli looked 
as if he were coming up with one of 
his usual sore arms, Petrocelli fol- 
lowed orders, and within a week his 
arm was sound. He didn’t miss an in- 
ning. At Popowski’s suggestion he 
played a shallow shortstop so his 
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throws could be as easy as possible. 

“What would you have done with- 
out Pop?” I asked Petrocelli in Chi- 
cago. 

“Said nothing, done nothing, I sup- 
pose,” Petrocelli said. “And I guess the 
arm would have kept getting worse, 
just the way it did last year.” 

Because of Popowski, Petrocelli has 
made new friends on the ballclub, be- 
cause he is more relaxed and outgoing 
than ever before. Until this year he 
was introspective, nervous and some- 
thing of a loner. Now, while he goes 
to Popowski for encouragement and 
advice, he turns to his teammates for 
companionship. 

One of his closest friends is Carl 
Yastrzemski, himself enjoying per- 
haps the best season of his seven-year 
big-league career. Leftfielder Yas- 
trzemski plays directly behind Petro- 
celli, and can see the change in him 
more clearly than anyone, 

“Rico plays the hitters properly 
now,” Yastrzemski said. “Up to this 
year, he might make a sensational 
stop but not have time to throw the 
man out because he had to run too 
far. Now, by positioning himself right, 
he doesn’t have to move so much and 
he can complete plays he couldn't 
complete before. But the thing that 
has made him is his change of atti- 
tude. He’s happy. He knows he’s 
needed. We all know he’s needed. 
Tony Conigliaro was out two weeks 
and the guys who replaced him didn’t 
hit, but we kept on winning, I could 
be out two weeks and we'd keep on 
winning. We’d keep on winning with 
anyone out two weeks—except him.” 

By late June, Petrocelli had won 
four games with key hits and had a 
hand in at least three more. He beat 
the White Sox opening day in Boston 
with a home run, two other hits and 


four runs-batted-in, including the one 
that meant a 5-4 victory. Two weeks 
later, his seventh-inning homer beat 
Washington. A week after that he con- 
tributed to a 15th-inning win over 
Kansas City with a sacrifice that 
moved the winning run into scoring 
position. He drove in two runs to beat 
Minnesota, then belted two homers to 
beat Detroit, helped beat the Angels 
with a run-scoring single and set up 
the winning run over Washington with 
a base hit. Through June 20, his clutch 
average—computed by charging a man 
with a time at bat only with somebody 
on base and crediting him with hits he 
gets only on those occasions—was the 
best on the balleclub. And he was re- 
warded by being voted the starting 
shortstop on the American League 
All-Star team. 

Bobby Doerr, once a fine righthand- 
ed hitter, has transformed Petrocelli 
from a fair hitter into a good one. 
Until Doerr began working on him, 
Petrocelli had never batted higher 
than .239 in any league above Class A. 
He was over .300 for the first half of 
this season. 

“Doerr made me swing down on the 
ball,” Petrocelli said. “Most guys try 
to swing up, on the theory that they 
can belt it out of the park. But a 
down swing stops you from popping 
up, makes you keep your eye on the 
ball and prevents undercutting. And 
you'll still get your share of homers.” 

While Doerr worked on Rico’s hit- 
ting, manager Williams worked on his 
self-confidence, He told Petrocelli he 
wanted him to be the infield’s take- 
charge guy. “Holler it up,” Williams 
said. “Go in and talk to the pitcher if 
he getS rocky. Get in on the confer- 
ences, be the boss out there.” 

So now Petrocelli, once accused of 
being a jaker and a flake, is the holler 
guy, the pitcher-soother, the confer- 
ence chairman, the infield boss, the 
solid shortstop, the good hitter, the 
guts and heart of a Red Sox team 
which went from nowhere to the talk 
of baseball in a few short. months. He 
is gaining confidence with experience 
and, just as Popowski predicted, has 
become the best shortstop in the 
American League. 

And all because Pop wouldn't let 
him be anything less. 

—_i— 
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A UNIQUE VIEW OF JUAN MARICHAL 


(Continued from page 20) 
it dropped right over at the knees. He 
convinced me right then.” 


Watching the pre-game activity with 
a sort of detached interest, Hank 
Aaron ruminated about his own ex- 
periences with Marichal. “What can I 
tell you about him?—he’s one of the 
best pitchers around,” he said, When 
it was suggested that Marichal had as 
many as a dozen different deliveries, 
Aaron demurred sharply. “Well, if so, 
T haven’t seen them,” he said. “He’s got 
four pitches—fastball, slider, curve, 
ee and changeup. There, that’s 

ve. 

“He throws our ballclub a lot of 
breaking stuff,” he continued. “We 
have a lot of power hitters. Of course, 
we all know he’s good, and we re- 
spect him. He’s got that screwball he 
throws mostly to lefthand hitters, but 
to show you the kind of pitcher he is, 
he even throws it to me now, once in 
a while. He threw it to me on Sunday, 
We beat him—that is, Lemaster beat 
him—and I got four hits and stole 
three bases against him. Two of the 
hits were infield hits, I hit two fast- 
balls and two sliders. But I’d have 
to say he’s been tough on me the last 
couple of years. Overall, I think he’s 
had better luck against me than I’ve 
had against him.” 

He picked up a bat and began rap- 
ping grounders to Mike de la Hoz at 
third. “No, I don’t worry about him. 
Why should I? Everybody has his bad 
days—he does, too. Look, I always 
thought Warren Spahn was one of the 
greatest of all time, and even he had 
his bad days. So does Marichal.” 
Hank fielded de la Hoz’s return throw 
on one bounce and slammed another 
one down to him, “I don’t think he’s 
superhuman,” Aaron said. ““But you’ve 
got to bear down on him a little more. 
He doesn’t give up many runs or 
walks.” 

“What’s his best pitch?” 

“He doesn’t have any one best 
pitch,” Aaron said, laughing. “Let’s 
just say when he has to—or wants to— 
strike you out, he’s got the pitch.” 


The voice on the other end of the 
long-distance phone call sounded ir- 
ritable and you could tell it was not 
one of Roberto Clemente’s better days, 
He was leading the league with a .366 
average, but this was the day after 
the Pirates had dropped a double- 
header to the Mets in Pittsburgh. The 
Mets almost never beat the Pirates in 
Pittsburgh—or in New York or Fort 
Myers or anywhere else. What made 
things worse was that Roberto had 
gone hitless in the first game and 
hadn’t played in the second, except to 
go in as a defensive replacement at the 
end. He was in no mood for cordiality. 

“T don’t want to get into any con- 
troversies about Marichal,” he began. 
“No, Marichal is not the best pitcher. 
There are many great ones around. 
But he’s not the toughest I have to 
face,.”’ The Latin-accented words came 
out in torrents. Then Roberto paused 
to listen for a moment and his mood 
subsided a little. “Marichal pitches 
everyone the same way—at least, 
righthanded hitters,” he said. “It 
doesn’t matter what he throws you, 
when he’s got it he can beat you. Some 
days it’s his slider, others his fastball, 
others his curve. It doesn’t matter. The 
only thing I think about when I go up 


there against him is either he’s gonna 
get me out or I'm gonna get a hit off 
him. Sure, I’ve got hits off him, and 
he’s got me out. But I don’t know how 
well I do against him.” His voice was 
picking up tempo again. I face 
tougher,” he said. ‘““Who’s the tough- 
est? I don’t want to say who it is.” 

No, Roberto Clemente wasn’t going 
to admit any pitcher was his master. 
Not that day, anyway. 


In the visiting team’s locker room 
at Shea Stadium, Vada Pinson sat 
facing his locker and shined his spiked 
shoes, His quiet, gentle manner had 
nothing to do with the fact that he 
was hitting .281; even when he’s rip- 
ping the ball over .300, Pinson is 
usually reserved. Marichal’s name 
brought a smile to his face. “We both 
work each other over pretty good,” 
he said. “I guess I've had fair luck 
against him. But I'll tell you—I don’t 
get too excited about seeing him.” 
While he talked, he kept brushing his 
shoes. 

“He bears down on you all the time,” 
Vada continued, “and this makes you 
bear down on him even more. He's 
the most consistent pitcher around, 
and he has a lot of confidence in all his 
pitches. I’d say the ones I see most 
often are his fastball, curve, change- 
St curve and screwball. He’s tough 
all the time, and any time he wants 
he can get any pitch over. I know he’s 
gonna be around the plate.” 

The shoes were black and shiny 
now, and still he stroked them with 
the brush, “Don’t they have clubhouse 
boys to do that for visiting teams?” he 
was asked. 

Pinson looked up for the first time. 
“Don’t you know about me?” he said. 
*T thought everybody did. I always 
shine my own shoes, even at home. 
Been doing it for years. It gives me 
something to do before the game,” 

“Do you work harder on them on 
days Marichal is pitching against 
you?” 

He laughed again. “He’s only one of 
the tough ones,” Pinson said. “I’d have 
to put Gibson and Drysdale up there, 
too.” 

“Do you get ready for him in ad- 
vance, in any special way?” 

“No,” Pinson said. “I don’t worry 
about tomorrow.” 


On another day, in another city, in 
another clubhouse, Felipe Alou sipped 
coffee from a cardboard container and 
was saying with admiration in his 
voice, “Marichal? He’s the best. Oh, 
yeah, But, funny, I like to face him. 
But a couple of days before we face 
him I start to worry. I have to get 
ready for him. Maybe that’s why I do 
good against him.” 

He put the container of coffee down 
on a stool, picked up one of his spiked 
shoes and turned it upside dawn. Some 
sand spilled out. Then he sat down 
and began to lace on the shoe. “I’m 
never really sorry to see him,” he went 
on, “but the rest of the fellas on the 
club, they got a feeling about him. On 
the plane going to San Francisco, one 
of the guys will say we have to face 
Marichal this trip and the rest of them 
will moan and say ‘Oh, boy, Marichal,’ 
They don’t like it, 

“Considering everything, I hit him 
pretty good,” Alou said. “I’ye had good 
luck against him. Bui he’s still the 
most difficult pitcher to face. He 
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changes speeds a lot, gives you a lot 
of breaking stuff. Nothing down the 
middle. You've got. to be ready to hit 
bad strikes. With me, he tries to get 
the ball down and away, then he jams 
me with the fastball, I got three hits 
off him the other day. One was a 
homer off a slider right down the 
middle, It was the first time he ever 
gave me a fat pitch—a mistake.” 

This time the voice on the other 
end was warm and friendly, and you 
knew right away that. Lou Brock was 
one of the good guys. “Marichal has 
more craftsmanship as a pitcher than 
anybody I’ve ever seen,” he said. ‘‘This 
is a guy with eight pitches and he 
throws them all two different ways. 
So, that gives him 16 different deliv- 
eries,” Lou laughed hard. “And not 
only that but he has control of all of 
them.” 

Brock put himself in the class of 
hitters who respect Marichal but have 
more difficulty hitting against other 
pitchers. “I’ye had pretty good luck 
against him,” he said. “But he’s a 
righthander, remember and I hit left- 
handed, I don’t have much trouble 
with them, Right now I wouldn’t say 
Marichal is one of the five or six 
toughest pitchers I have to face. The 
toughest for me is Bob Veale. Billy 
MeCool is number two. Of the righties, 
I have a lot more trouble with, what’s- 
his-name? on the Pirates—Pete Mik- 
kelsen and Dave Giusti of Houston, 
just thinking off hand. 

“Oh, Marichal blanks me," he said, 
racing on, “There are days I hit him 
and days I don’t. Basically, his best 
pitch against me is his screwball, the 
away curve. He’s gotten me out in 


several tough spots, as I recall, but I’ve 
also made some hits to beat him out 
of ballgames, But I go up against him 
with the same idea I have against any 
pitcher. I’m not the type of guy who 
goes up there looking for a special 
pitch. I can’t hit that way. I’m just 
looking for the baseball. [ have to see 
it, As long as I can see it good, that’s 
what counts.” 

As the league’s leading basestealer, 
Brock also has to worry about Mari- 
chal’s pickoff ability, “Marichal is al- 
most as tough as Jack Fisher is in 
holding me on base,” Lou said. “Of 
course, I don’t get to see that kick of 
Marichal’s when I’m on base, because 
he takes his stretch then.” 

“Does the kick bother you when 
you're at: the plate?” 

"4 ‘iti Brock said, “I just look for the 

a Ls? 


The lean and spidery figure of Billy 
Williams came up from the darkened 
tunnel leading into the Chicago Cub 
dugout. He carried a blue batting 
helmet under his arm. The scrubs 
weren't finished hitting yet, and there 
wasn’t much to do, except maybe to 
needle a couple of Met players across 
the field. 

“Marichal?” he said, “What do you 
want to know about him? He’s the 
best pitcher in the league. I can’t talk 
for the other league. We’re about even. 
He gets me out some times. I hit him 
some times. I bat lefty, so I get to see 
his screwball—and just about every- 
thing else he throws,” 

It. was pretty unanimous by now 
that Marichal throws with variety. 
“That's the best part about him,” Wil- 


liams said. “He’s got every pitch in the 
books—fastball, slider, curve, screw- 
ball, He throws them from three posi- 
tions, That makes 12. He can come in 
either way at you, sidearm, under- 
hand, overhand.” His voice was grow- 
ing laconic now, as though he were 
reciting some boring litany. “When 
he’s out there, I try to see the ball a 
little longer on him. I try not to get 
out in front of his fastball, because 
it might not be his fastball at all, but 
his screwball,” 

Williams went toward the bat rack, 
still looking out toward the field. The 
scrubs were about finished and the 
regulars would be taking their turns. 
Billy slipped off the cloth cap and 
fitted the hard hat snugly in place. 
“In one game, I might see all he’s got,” 
Williams continued. “He’s got real 
good control, so I don't try to take too 
many pitches on him. IT try to hit. the 
first strike I see, ’'m not gonna get 
anything from him, anyway. In 1962 or 
1963, I hit a couple of home runs off 
him. He started working on me then. 
Maybe I’ve had one here, one there, 
against him since. You know one thing 
about him—he might make one or two 
mistakes all game. That's against the 
whole nine guys! He’s just like Spahn 
was, he doesn’t give you anything too 
good to hit. So, you've got to capitalize 
on that one mistake.” 


Nine top hitters talk about facing 
Juan Marichal and each has a slightly 
different opinion. But one thing they’re 
all agreed upon and it took a tenth 
hitter—the Mets’ Tommy Davis—to 
sum it up best: “Just say he’s blessed.” 

—i— 


(Continued from page 61) 
Seagren, general manager of a Pepsi- 
Cola bottling plant in Baldwin Park, 
California, wanted his son to become a 
baseball player. “I could visualize 
myself sitting in a box seat in some 
big stadium,” the father said, “watch- 
ing Bob play big-league ball. I was a 
little disappointed when he gave up 
the game. But you know, I've decided 
that watching him pole vault is just 
as good.” 

Bob said he realized when he gave 
up baseball that there is money to be 
made in the game and that pole vault- 
ing, as an avenue to great riches, ranks 
right up there with pole climbing. But 
he decided that his chances of making 
it big were slimmer in baseball than in 
track and field. And unless he made it 
big, he wouldn’t get what he really 
wanted—recognition. 

“Let's face it,” he said, ‘track men 
are all really glory hounds, About all 
they get out of it most of the time is 
a lot of ink. That's what drives them 
on. The ultimate thing, of course, is to 
attain a gold medal. You don't get gold 
medals for playing baseball,” 

But baseball would have been a lot 
easier, The indoor track season opens 
in December and Seagren is competing 
from then through September. So his 
off-season lasts only two months, and 
he spends that period in training. 

Pole-vaulter John Pennel, a former 
world record holder who shared an 
apartment with Seagren last year, 
doubts that Bob is in any danger of 
killing himself with his training pro- 
gram. “I think Bob will do just enough 
to get by,” Pennel said. “I think he's 
been that way—like me. Of course, 


SOARING WITH SEAGREN 


‘just enough’ is still quite a bit.” 

It is, to be sure, quite a bit more 
than most baseball players would be 
willing to endure. In the off-season, 
Seagren works out three hours every 
other day. He spends about two hours 
of every workout lifting weights, do- 
ing military presses (lifting 160 to 170 
pounds), bench presses (210 to 220 
pounds), curls (125 pounds) and pull- 
overs (110 to 120 pounds). Then he 
devotes an hour to distance running, 
usually covering about six miles a ses- 
sion, 

“T stop the weights when the season 
opens,” Bob said. “They’re good for 
strength but not for coordination. Dur- 
ing the season I do gymnastics, which 
build coordination as well as strength. 
I spend probably a half hour to an 
hour in the gym every other day. 

*T hardly do any vaulting outside 
meets. [ll practice vaulting an aver- 
age of one day a week and make only 
six to ten vaults. Always at 16 feet or 
16-6. I’m not concerned about the 
crossbar, Just the technique.” 

Seagren is a business administration 
major at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. He lives 
alone in an apartment a few blocks 
from, the campus. As a student, he 
might best be described in the words 
Pennel used to describe him as a 
vaulter, He does just about enough to 
get by. 

“Seagren is a very sharp young 
man,” said Los Angeles track promoter 
Al Franken, “but he is not noted for 
his devotion to study.” 

"There’s a lot of distraction,” Bob 
said. “A lot of times [ll be leaving 
for a meet Thursday night and then 


T'll compete Friday and Saturday and 
won't get back home till Sunday. Then 
I'll be tired, so Monday will be just 
about shot, Tuesday I'll start to work 
out again and Thursday I'll leave for 
another meet. There’s not much time 
left for study.” 

Bob will have been in nearly 50 
meets by the time this season ends. 
“T think it’s kind of stupid jumping in 
that many,” he said, “I’m kind of 
tired. I’ve kind of worn myself out.” 

He has been in college six semesters 
but just finished his sophomore year 
in June. This past semester he had a 
C-plus average, which was better than 
he did in high school. “If he had 
wanted to apply himself,” his father 
said, “he could haye done pretty 
well, I think he was generally dream- 
ing about what he was going to do in 
practice after school.” 

Bob grew up in Pomona, about 30 
miles east of Los Angeles. He began 
pole vaulting in the backyard of his 
home when he was in the fourth grade. 
His brother Art, then in the eighth 
grade, had begun vaulting with the 
boy next door, Mike Flanagan, and 
Bob joined them. 

“We'd get bamboo poles from a local 
rug store,’’ Bob recalled this past 
June, “The rugs came rolled around 
the poles. We didn’t really do a lot of 
vaulting over crossbars. We spent most 
of our time jumping from garage roof 
to garage roof and over clotheslines 
and fences, stuff like that,” 

His first competition came when he 
entered the seventh grade at Emerson 
Junior High. There was one meet all 
year, against the two other junior 
highs in the area. Bob won his first 


meet, soaring to the magnificent height 
of eight feet. He added six inches to 
that figure the following year and won 
again, In the ninth-grade meet he add- 
ed a full foot, clearing 9-6, but didn’t 
win. However, he was becoming even 
more enthusiastic about vaulting. 

“My brother (who's now a sales rep- 
resentative for the Carnation Compa- 
ny) was doing quite well as a vaulter 
at Pomona High,” Bob said. “Mike 
Flanagan (who’s now a law student at 
USC) was going to a new high school, 
Ganesha, and he and Art were battling 
it out to see who could go the highest, 
They were up around 13 feet, which 
was the highest that had been done 
in that area. When I saw all the pub- 
licity Art was getting, I said, ‘Wow! ” 

He also began saying goodbye to 
baseball, His father kept telling him 
he was a good ballplayer and Bob 
continued to play fhe game during the 
summer after his first two years at 
Pomona High. Then he quit to concen- 
trate on vaulting. “I got kind of tired 
of baseball,” he said. “Track seemed 
more challenging. It was something 
you could do yourself. You didn’t 
have to rely on eight other guys.” 

One prank he pulled in high school 
should have been enough to teach him 
that he was better off not counting on 
others. Before a big football game 
against Ganesha, Bob and some 40 
other Pomona students, including half 
the football team and all the cheer- 
leaders, “attacked” their rival school. 
But it was Bob who painted “Pomona” 
on the outside wall of the Ganesha 
gym and was penalized. 

“We made one strike,” Bob remem- 
bered, “and then some of them went 
back again—and got caught. I didn’t 
go the second time but I guess some- 
body ratted on me. I was suspended 
from school for about three days. I was 
the only one who got suspended. I 
guess because they figured I did the 
most damage. But nine of our first- 
string football players were made in- 
eligible for the Ganesha game that 
weekend. We still won, 6-0, with half 
our team in the stands, It was worth it. 
It was a lot of fun. I'd do it again.” 

The most fun, though, was vaulting. 
Seagren cleared 12-4 as a sophomore, 
14-4 as a junior and 15-01% as a senior. 
“I didn’t really work at it then,” he 
said. “I didn’t know what working out 
was all about. It wasn’t until I got 
to junior college that I found out 
what training really was.” 

Seagren had hoped to enroll in USC 

when he graduated from high school 
in June of 1964. USC loved his vault- 
ing marks, but not his scholastic 
marks. So Bob went to junior college 
for two years, spending three semes- 
ters at Mt, San Antonio College a few 
miles west of Pomona, then one se- 
mester at Glendale Junior College in 
suburban Los Angeles before trans- 
ferring to USC. 
_ At Mt. San Antonio he started train- 
ing seriously and vaulted 16-4 as a 
freshman. He also ran on a shuttle 
hurdle relay team that won the na- 
tional junior college championship. At 
Glendale last year, he ran a practice 
mile in 4:34. “I think I could have 
done very well as a middle-distance 
runner,” he said. “This is what I like 
to run in workouts and I do them 
fairly well.” 

Bob wanted to save his eligibility 
until he got into USC, so he did not 
go out for track at Glendale. Instead, 
he competed last year for the Los 
Angeles Striders, an amateur team. It 
was while he was with them that he 


vaulted 17-54%, setting a world record 
that was broken about three months 
later by Pennel, who did 17-6%. 

It was at that time that Seagren 
and Pennel were sharing a Glendale 
apartment and training together. John 
was working as a salesman for a wine 
company. They separated when Bob 
enrolled at USC last fall. Penne] went 
to work for an insurance company 
in the San Fernando Valley and it 
would not have been convenient for 
him to live near USC. 

Pennel, 26, suffered a shoulder 
separation in an auto accident last 
year and is not competing this season. 
His 17-644 world record was broken 
by Seagren this summer at San Diego. 
Bob did 17-7, 

“I knew my record wasn’t going 
to last very long,’ Pennel said, ‘In 
fact, I really expected Bob to go that 
high a little earlier than he did. Of 
course, going to school full time made 
it harder for him to concentrate on 
vaulting,” 

Asked what sets Seagren apart from 
most other vaulters, Pennel said, “I 
would say good speed down the run- 
way is his best attribute. And the 
fundamentals of his form are very 
good, The basic steps, He has them 
down,” 

Seagren and Pennel have vaulted 
against each other on 27 occasions. 
Pennel beat Seagren the first six times. 
The score is now Pennel 15, Seagren 
12. Pennel was the first to vault 17 
feet (he did it in 1963), but Seagren 
is now well ahead in number of 17- 
foot vaults. He has cleared that height 
more than three dozen times. 

Seagren said he prepares himself 
for a vault at the end of the runway, 
before he makes a move. “You've got 
to be concentrating then,” he said, 
“You've got to go through the whole 
vault in your mind. Then you start 
running. My run is 130 feet. You 
slowly build speed so that you hit top 
speed three-quarters of the way down 
the runway, The last quarter you con- 
tinue driving, right into the box where 
you plant the pole. All the time, you 
should be thinking of what you're go- 
ing to do, 

“Three steps out, you start the pole 
plant, On your last step, you should 
be holding the end of the pole right 
over your head. This is the last point 
where you can concentrate. When you 
plant, you drive your right knee 
straight up. This also pulls the hips 
up. The hips have got to be in a swing- 
ing, continuous motion until you are 
in an upside-down position, 

“When the pole starts to bend, your 
impulse is to pull yourself into the 
pole, to give yourself something to 
clutch. But that stops the hip action. 
The arms should be kept extended. 

“When the pole starts to come back 
—to unbend—then you pull and raise 
yourself. When you start to pull, your 
feet go forward toward the crossbar. 
The object is to keep them back as 
long as you can. Then you pull and 
turn and, hopefully, jacknife over the 
crossbar.” 

It is dangerous, of course, particu- 
larly if the pole breaks. Then the 
vaulter falls on his head, or worse. 
Boh, as noted, learned early how to 
take head falls, But he isn’t concerned 
about the dangers of his sport. His 
diversions include such daredevil pur- 
suits as skateboarding and motor- 
cycling, 

Bob does his skateboarding with his 
brother Art in a 12-mile-long, con- 
crete-lined wash that runs down from 


Mt. Baldy Dam, not far from Pomona. 
“We don’t go all the way down," Bob 
said. “We'll just take it for a few 
miles.” 

It is easy to see why a few miles 
Would suffice. Standing on short planks 
mounted on rollerskate-like wheels, 
they reach speeds up to 30 miles an 
hour. 

The brothers also have an act in 
which both skateboard and motor- 
cycle are employed. “It’s like water 
skiing,” their father said. “One of 
them gets on a skateboard and the 
other gets on a Honda and pulls the 
first one around. They use about a 
20-foot rope. I'll tell you, it'll make 
your hair stand up. They go 25, 30 
miles an hour.” 

Bob Seagren’s other diversions in- 
clude television watching (he traded 
two black-and-white sets he won at 
track meets for one color portable), 
movie watching (any film at all as 
long as it’s “entertaining”’) and girl 
dating. The six-foot, 175-pounder with 
the wholesome, handsome face that 
looks as though it might have been 
lifted from a Norman Rockwell paint- 
ing is a great favorite of the young 
ladies. According to Bob, though, a 
vaulter’s schedule can be hard on his 
‘social life. 

“Dating can be a problem,” he said, 
“because I’m gone a lot on Friday and 
Saturday nights. That’s probably the 
one thing I gripe about most. But I 
manage, I guess.” 

It will be easier when he finishes 
school, which he hopes to do in two 
years. Then he expects to be drafted 
into the service. Vern Wolfe, the USC 
track coach, thought he had lost Sea- 
gren to the Army last spring. Wolfe 
was relaxing at home one Sunday 
when he got a call from a wire service 
reporter who asked, “Do you have any 
comment on Bob Seagren being 
drafted?” Wolfe gasped, almost inhal- 
ing the telephone receiver. “It gave 
me quite a jolt,” he said, “until I 
found out what draft he was talking 
about.” 

It turned out to be the American 
Basketball Association player draft. 
Although Seagren did not go out for 
basketball, even in high school, he 
was drafted by the ABA’s New Or- 
leans team. “The only thing I can 
figure,” Bob said, “is that they did it 
for publicity.” 

This may be the stuff that track men 
live on, but not that kind. However, 
vaulters will be getting a lot more 
ink in the future, because they haven’t 
even come close to realizing the po- 
tential of the fiberglass pole, according 
to Seagren. 

“Some fellow with a fantastic sense 
of timing is going to come along,” he 
said, “and leave us all in the dust. I’m 
sure you could vault 18 or 19 feet— 
maybe even approach 20—with the 
poles we're using now. It’s just a 
matter of learning how to use them, 

“IT look for them to come up with 
a new pole in the next five years. 
Maybe it will be made of rubber, or 
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The SPORT Service Award 
is presented each month to 
three Americans who, 
in the opinion of 
the Editors of SPORT, 
have been dedicated leaders 
in the development 
and growth of athletic activities 
within their community. 
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WILLIAM MITCHELL 
JENNINGS 


A fine golfer himself, William Mitchell Jennings 
of Bryam, Connecticut, has helped raise about 
one million dollars for Westchester (New York) 
County hospitals through his direction of major 
golf tournaments. He has been responsible for 
11 one-day pro-am events, three Thunderbird 
Classics, and. most recently, the first quarter- 
million dollar tournament—the Westchester Golf 
Classic. Jennings, a successful lawyer and busi- 
ness executive, also takes an active interest in 
other sports. He is president of the New York 
Rangers of the National Hockey League and is 
secretary and a director of the new Madison 
Square Garden Corporation. 


BILL STREIT, JR. 


For more than 60 years, 82-year-old multimillion- 
aire Charles William (Bill) Streit, Jr. has been 
intimately associated with a variety of amateur 
athletics in the South. In 1910, after an outstand- 
ing collegiate football career at Auburn and 
Washington & Lee Universities, Streit began a 
26-year career as a referee of college games. He 
has since been on the Court of Honor of the 
National Football Hall of Fame and is currently 
All-American Program chairman of the Birming- 
ham (Alabama) Monday Morning Quarterback 
Club. Streit has also devoted much of his time to 
promoting track and amateur and intercollegiate 
wrestling in the Birmingham area. In 1924, he 
was chosen manager of the U:S, Olympic team, 
the greatest this country has produced. 


ROBERT BERGSTROM 


When Robert Bergstrom, an industrial arts 
teacher and coach of the local junior high 
school’s football and baseball teams, took over 
the Parma, Ohio, summer baseball program in 
1958, there were 800 youngsters enrolled in it. 
Today, there are more than 5000 participants and 
the reason for the explosion is fairly simple. 
During the past nine years Bergstrom has in- 
troduced: a bat-off-the-tee peewee league; an 
adult softball league; a teenage slow-pitch league; 
an instructional baseball school; and fast-pitch 
and slow-pitch annual invitational softball tonrna- 
ments. And for the past two years, Bergstrom has 
been instrumental in haying the World’s Men’s 
Slow Pitch Softball Championship held in Parma. 
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something we haven’t even thought 
about.” 

_ Bob’s poles are made by the Brown- 
ing Arms Co. of Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. They are 16-feet long, weigh 
about four pounds and cost $70 
apiece, (This, of course, does not in- 
clude pole tax.) 

The poles won’t fit in Bob’s apart- 
ment so he keeps them in the hall- 
way. But storing them is the least of 
his worries. The big problem is getting 
them to and from meets. 

When traveling by car (Bob has a 
1965 Pontiac GTO), he employs the 
towel-and-lid method favored by most 
vaulters. First you take a towel and 
loop it around the poles at one end. 
Then you put the loose ends of the 
towel in the trunk of the car and 
slam the lid. This cinches the poles 
at that end. The same procedure is 
followed at the front of the car, slam- 
ming the hood on the towel there. 

When vaulters carry their poles 
around in public, they are forever 
being asked what they’re doing. “John 
Penne] and I used to tell people we 
were in a circus and the poles were 
balancing rods we used in a high- 
wire act,’ Bob said. “I told one guy 
that my pole was a salami. I said, 
‘T get very hungry when I’m travel- 
ing,’ 

“Cab drivers, especially New York 
cab drivers, are really a hassle. They 
see you coming with your poles and 
they just take off. Won’t even talk 
to you. 

“We've got airplanes pretty well 
booked out by now, The only plane 
we have much trouble with is the Blec- 
tra. The baggage compartment is too 
short for the poles. So, if we’re going 
to get them in, we have to put them 
through the pilot’s window, then slide 
them back into the passenger com- 
partment. You have to get the cap- 
tain’s okay first, and some of them 
start fretting about what they’d do in 
case of an emergency with the poles 
in everybody’s way. 

“The biggest problem is to keep 
from losing the poles when you change 
planes. Unless you stand right there 
and make sure they’re taken from 
one plane and put on the other one, 
they'll undoubtably be left lying 
around somewhere. Or they won’t 
even come off the first plane. I’ve lost 
two poles that way. They’re probably 
flying around somewhere yet.” 

Bob plans to continue vaulting at 
least through 1968. “I’d like to have an 
idea what I’m going to do for a per- 
manent job by the time I’m 25,” he 
said. “I'd like to be able to quit by 
then. 

“At this point, I think I’d really love 
to be an airline pilot. I’ve been think- 
ing about it for a year. ’'ve been able 
to go up to the cockpit on a couple 
of jet flights and it’s really something. 
Last summer I was going from To- 
ronto to Buffalo and the pilot saw 
them put my poles on the plane. He 
asked who I was and then had the 
stewardess come back and invite me 
up front. It was a night flight and we 
were over Niagara Falls. It was abso- 
lutely beautiful. I was overwhelmed. 
I was ready to sit down at the controls 
right there,” 

For Bob Seagren, speeding down a 
runway and taking off in a jet is a 
source of great exhilaration. So is 
speeding down a runway and taking 
off on the end of a fiberglass pole. 
Only it’s less strenuous to do it in an 
airplane, and the flight pay is better. 


INTRODUCING—GARY PETERS’ ROOMMATE! 


(Continued from page 49) 

first time in nearly a decade, it seemed 
probable that general manager Ed 
Short would trade a couple of his 
drooled-over pitchers to perk up a 
badly sagging box office. The antici- 
pated shakeup fell considerably short 
of all the printed rumors and Horlen 
remained a White Sox. His name, 
however, still prompted considerable 
debate and at least one fellow appar- 
ently was willing to accept the prem- 
ise that Joe Horlen was a professional 
loser, a pitcher who pitched just well 
enough to almost win. 

“That’s always been his reputation,” 
said Washington manager Gil Hodges. 
“He'll be going along in a close game 
but then he’ll make a couple of little 
mistakes that kill him.” 

Horlen’s image has also been hurt 
by his salary hassles, Because he can’t 
negotiate a comfortable raise on games 
won, he’s forced to barter with less- 
weighty statistics, such as ERA, bases- 
on-balls and frequency of starts. 

Joe also likes to seek the advice of 
others, which doesn’t go over too big 
with management. Once he asked a 
newspaperman how much money he 
should ask for, And one spring he 
called Al Lopez, then manager of the 
White Sox. Lopez said he’d help his 
righthander but only out of kindness 
to mankind, The following spring, 
though, Al refused, saying: “I don’t 
interfere with salary talks. That’s 
Mr. Short’s job. I take over after you 
sign.” 

If Joe’s last half of this season is 
anything like his first half, he may not 
have to work as hard next winter 
getting the kind of salary he wants. 
Where his luck once seemed to be all 
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“The union says it will yield on the wage increase if you'll take the 
Mets in the baseball pool.” 


bad, it now was nearly all good. And 
maybe the best thing of all about the 
season was that, in the pleasant glow 
of success, it was easier for him to 
get a realistic perspective on the past. 

“Maybe they were right about me 
being a professional loser,” Joe says 
candidly. ‘‘When you pitch in as many 
close games as I did, you're going to 
lose some, It’s the law of averages. But 
maybe I became too much aware that 
I was losing the close ones. I'd start 
looking for it to happen. Sometimes 
I’d go out there and think that no mat- 
ter what I threw they were going to 
hit it. Sometimes I felt inferior.” 

Anyway, on June 17th, against New 
York, Horlen was anything but in- 
ferior—or unlucky, though he teetered 
on the brink of lucklessness late in 
the game. He survived an outfield er- 
ror in the first inning and his own 
silly mistake in the third inning. He 
pitched eight scoreless innings in 
typical Horlen fashion—smooth and 
routine, 

And then Joe’s old snakebit luck 
seemed to visit him. He was lifted for 
a pinch-hitter with the score 0-0 and 
when Smoky Burgess made an out, it 
appeared that Horlen wouldn’t figure 
in the decision. But this was 1967— 
not ’66, °65, 64, ete—and Horlen’s 
fates had finally learned how to smile. 
Walter ‘No Neck”’ Williams, the color- 
ful little rookie outfielder, doubled 
down the left-field line off Fritz Peter- 
son and catcher Gerry MeNertney ran 
home with the game’s only run. 

Afterwards, Horlen bought “No 
Neck” his favorite past-game drink— 
a bottle of orange pop. Then Joe saun- 
tered into the trainer’s room, wrapped 
his right arm in a heavy cloth and 


dipped the arm into a pan of ice cubes 
—the same deep-freeze treatment 
Sandy Koufax used to prolong his 
career. “‘What’s good enough for Kou- 
fax is good enough for Horlen,” said 
Joe, removing the wads of tissue paper 
and lighting up a thin black cigar. 

Coach Kerby Farrell entered the 
trainer’s room and asked Horlen: 
“How in hell can you walk Ruben 
Amaro to get to Mickey Mantle and 
still win?” 

A pretty good question, It’s mistakes 
like that which make a professional 
loser. Horlen laughed. “I was thinking 
about Mantle being next and I forgot 
to concentrate on Amaro,” he ex- 
plained. The incident occurred in the 
third inning. With a Yankee on second 
base and two away, Horlen didn’t 
come close to the strike zone against 
Amaro, but he struck out Mantle on 
three pitches. 

Under Stanky’s unique incentive 
plan—a suit of clothes to any pitcher 
who wins four games in a row or 
throws 20 ground-ball outs in a single 
game—Horlen had two new suits after 
the game, But Joe got something else 
from Stanky worth more to him than 
all the suits on Brooks Brothers’ racks. 

Stanky gave him unstinting praise, 
and it wasn’t easy to come by because 
Stanky is convinced that Joe didn’t 
emerge as an outstanding pitcher until 
this season. “Horlen is a great one for 
isometric exercises,” says Stanky, “and 
if there’s such a thing as mental iso- 
metrics, then that’s what made Joe 
Horlen a winning pitcher after all 
these seasons. I don’t believe that 
pitchers lose because of bad luck.” 

Stanky credits pitching coach Mary 
Grissom for most of Horlen’s turn- 
about, which is understandable. Stan- 
ky hired Grissom to replace Ray Ber- 
res, White Sox pitching coach since 
1949 and one of baseball’s most re- 
spected teachers of young pitchers, 

Among the first things Grissom did 
when he joined Stanky in the spring 
was change the way Horlen was hold- 
ing the baseball in his glove. Accord- 
ing to Grissom, you could pick up 
Horlen’s pitches from the way he held 
the ball in the glove prior to his de- 
livery. Grissom offered pretty good 
evidence. In 1966 he was pitching 
coach for the California Angels and 
the Angels beat Horlen three times. 
By mid-June of this season, Joe was 
2-0 over California, 

It’s funny how little things can 
sometimes make the big difference 
and you wonder if Horlen’s struggle 
for recognition and his reputation as a 
loser would have ended a lot sooner 
if he had had a better night back on 
July 29, 1963. 

It was a hot and humid evening in 
Washington, D.C.—one of those nights 
when the last thing anybody wanted 
to do was watch a baseball game. But 
by the ninth inning, the heat was for- 
gotten. The White Sox led, 1-0, and 
Horlen was three outs away from a 
no-hitter. 

Jim King led off the bottom of the 
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ASK THE EXPERTS 


Ron Hewat can be heard twice daily 
on station CKFH in Toronto. During 
the hockey season he does a show 
before Maple Leaf home games 
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How do you figure out a pitcher's earned-run-average? 
—David Myers, San Diego, California 


According to the official playing rules, ‘‘A pitcher’s earned-run-average: 
Multiply the total earned runs charged against his pitching by nine, and 
divide the result by the total number of innings he has pitched.” For 
instance, if a pitcher had worked 18 innings and had given up four 
earned runs his ERA would be 2.00. 


Has any college football coach won the Football Writers’ Coach-of-the- 
Year Award more than twice? 
—James Joran, Escanaba, Michigan 


No. As a matter of fact no coach has ever won it twice. 


Marv Albert does daily sports re- 
ports plus shows before and after 
each Yankee ballgame on WHN/ 
radio/1050 in New York 


Which quarterbacks led the NFL in completions and touchdown passes 
for the past two seasons? 


—Bob Hiegel Jr., Erie, Pennsylvania 


In 1965, John Brodie of the San Francisco 49ers led the league in both 
departments with 242 completions and 30 touchdown passes. In 1966, 
the Redskins’ Sonny Jurgensen had a league record of 254 completions 
and the Browns’ Frank Ryan had 29 touchdown passes. 


What pitchers had the most 20-win seasons? 
—Jon Buck, Pomeroy, Ohio 


Cy Young had 16 seasons in which he won 20 games. Warren Spahn is 
the leading lefthander with 13 to his credit. 


Ernie Harwell, who is in his 20th 
year of airing big-league baseball, 
does the Tiger ballgames for sta- 
tion WJR in Detroit 


Did Dick Groat of the San Francisco Giants ever play basketball for the 
Ft. Wayne Pistons of the NBA and if so what were his statistics? 
—James Hopkins, Warren, Michigan 


Yes. In the 1952-53 season Dick Groat, a guard, played in 26 games 
for the Pistons and averaged 11.9 points per game. 


Who holds the record for the most consecutive scoreless innings pitched? 
—tLarry Bozzo, Lansing, Michigan 


Walter Johnson pitched 56 scoreless innings in a row for the 1913 Sena- 
tors and Carl Hubbell had a string of 4614 for the 1933 Giants. 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Selected ones will be used. 
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ninth by grounding out. With the 
count 1-1, Chuck Hinton hit a high 
fastball into centerfield for the Sena- 
tor’s first hit. Larry Osborne advanced 
Hinton to second with a hit-and- 
run single. One hanging curve later 
and Don Lock had made a nightmare 
of the whole evening by belting a 
home run for a 3-1 Washington vic- 
tory. 

“Funny thing about Lock,’ Horlen 
still remembers. “I’d faced him exact- 
ly seven times before that ninth in- 
ning and struck him out five of those 
times. I couldn’t sleep for three nights 
after that. Everybody was calling and 
saying how sorry they were. When 
they’d hang up, I’d get to feeling sorry 
myself.” 

Sorry, but not too sorry. After all, 
Joe still had a lot of things going for 
him, just as he always had. Born in 
San Antonio, Texas, on August 14, 
1937, Joe was a fine all-round athlete 
as a youngster. His father, a bus 
driver, coached Joe and his older 
brother, Bill, during Little League 
baseball. In high school, Joe was a 
basketball and football star. In the 
summer, he played baseball for the 
American Legion team, but was the 
No, 2 pitcher behind Gary Bell, who’s 
now with the Red Sox. 

Horlen’s pitching career developed 
after high school when he attended 
Oklahoma State on a baseball scholar- 
ship. In 1959, he pitched his team to 
the NCAA championship and White 
Sox scout Ted Lyons signed him fol- 
lowing the title game for a $45,000 
bonus. 

“T was married that January,” re- 
members Horlen, “and my wife Kitty 
was pregnant, I didn’t have a job lined 
up for the summer and when Mr. 
Lyons offered me that contract, I just 
asked for a pen.” 

His professional debut was some- 
thing less than spectacular. Pitching 
for Lincoln, Nebraska, of the Western 
league, Horlen won but one game and 
lost nine. 

But White Sox farm director Glen 
Miller kept promoting the slender 
righthander, hoping that someplace 
he’d pick up a curveball. As it turned 
out, Horlen didn’t throw an effective 
curve until he came to the Sox and 
learned it under Lopez and Berres. 

In 1961, at San Diego of the Pacific 
Coast league, Horlen started bouncing 
with Gary Peters. They have roomed 
together on road trips for the last six 
years. Peters, a notorious needler, said 
of Horlen recently: “I lived with him 
in cities all over the country and I’d 
like to state publicly that I’m getting 
sick of him . .. No, that really isn’t 
true. We’re pretty close. 

“We talk quite a bit about hitters, 
mostly our own. But I won’t go into 
that because I don’t want to offend 
anybody. We have a unique house 
rule. Whenever one of us is pitching 
the next day, then both of us stay in 
the night before.” 

“That's right,’ agreed MHorlen. 
“We're on a television kick—not the 
shows, the commercials. We play a 
game where each of us makes up a 
set of words for the commercials.” 

“And,” interrupted Gary, “before 
we go to sleep we each have two 
scoops of chocolate ice cream. That’s 
our secret.” 

“When the season ends,” said Hor- 
len, “we'll be known far and wide as 
the ‘Dynamic Duo.’” 

If that happens, it’s a cinch that 
Peters—not Joe Horlen—will get the 
invitation from Ed Sullivan. 
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16 WAYS TO BE A HE-MAN Add 4 inches to 
your chest—3 to each arm—knock inches off 
your waist—even if you own the scraggiest, 
flabbiest body—in just 15 minutes daily, at 
home. 30 days is all it takes with this set of 
16 MUSCLE BUILDING IDEAS! Also in- 
cluded—2 FREE magazines, Mr, America 
and Muscle Builder, a treasury of fitness 
building information. Send 25¢ for pp. & 
hdig. to Joe Weider, Dept. 44-97X, Trainer 
of the Champs, 531 32nd St., Union City, 
N.J. 07087. 


MOST REALISTIC GAME EVER—Baseball 
Strategy, the only game on the market that 
lets you do all the thinking. There are no 
spinner, chance cards or dials—luck has been 
eliminated. Your knowledge of opponent's 
strengths and weaknesses helps determine out- 
come of every game. Write for FREE bro- 
chure, or send $4.98 ppd. to: The Avalon 
Hill Co., Dept. SP-9, 4517 Harford Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 21214, 


J.F.K. SILVER SET 1964—the only Year Set 
minted with the John F. Kennedy Silver half 
dollar. Choose either Philadelphia or the 
scarce set with the Denver Mint Marks, each 
in clear plastic holder $3.25. Both sets $5.98. 
Also available the last Franklin Silver half- 
dollar 1963 Year Set. Choose either Philadel- 
phia or Denver Mint Mark for $3.49 ea. 
Order both 1963 sets for $6.49. 1962, either 
set $4.50; both $8.49, all ppd. Matt Numiss, 
Dept. SP-9, Box 321, Great Neck, N.Y. 
11022. Sorry no C.O.D, 


BASEBALL FANS. ‘This is two of a set of 598 
cards in 1967 Topps Set featuring major 
league stars, Complete set is $13.90 ppd. 
Individual series of your favorite team $1.95 
each. 35-page illustrated. Price list of other 
sets 25¢. WHOLESALE CARDS, Dept. 
SM6, Box 338-M, Gracie Station, New 
York, New York 10028. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL jackets in official 
colors with sewn on team emblems, Sizes 4 to 
20 $8.95, Men’s 36 to 48 $12.95; Hats with 
official insignias, built up front, Sizes XS, S, 
M, L, XL $2.75 each; Official hats Major 
Leaguers wear $7.75, Sizes 634, 6%, 7, 71%, 
714, 73; Pennants in 3 colors, 12" x 30", all 
Baseball, Pro Football & College Teams $1.00 
each; 1967 Official Team Yearbooks $1.00 
each; Official Full season Scorebook $1.50 
each; all from Manny's Baseball Land, Dept. 
$-9, 838 River Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10451, Add 
25¢ pp & hdlg. Free brochure over 150 items 
th initial order. 


CON TRCHIENT BALL MARKER Putt Per- 
fect Gift for your fairway addict! Miniature 
headstone is brightly polished sterling silver 
hilariously engraved with “Here Lies (and 
his name).’’ With our 34” Ball Marker, he'll 
no longer resort to using a point to spot his 
ball on the green. An ideal gift for the four- 
some—riotous conversation maker at the 
19th! Leather carry case. $1.25 plus 25¢ pp & 
hdlg. G & D Sales, Dept. SP-9, 4 E. 46th 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 


PLAY BALL! Strat-O-Matic is your season's 
ticket to hundreds of big league ball games. 
400 big league players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your managerial de- 
cisions. You, the manager, call all strategy 
moves, have real control. You can play your 


infield “in or deep,” call for a sacrifice, hit- 


and-run, squeeze-play, etc. Each player has 
truly individual qualities. For example, a 
control pitcher will issue less walks, will dis- 
play brilliant control. Your good glove men 
will make catches other outfielders would fail 
to make. For free sample, Strat-O-Matic 
Baseball Game offer and samples, write (for 
speedy 1st Class delivery, send 10¢ in coin 
or stamp) Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Dept. 
M-10A, Box 541, Great Neck, N.Y. 


BY 2 FULL 
INCHES 
INSTANTLY! | 


Tired of being called shorty? 
Slip these jnvisible pads in 
any pair of shoes. Now step | 
into them and add 2 inches | 
in height. THE SAME HEIGHT 
INCREASE AS EXPENSIVEL 
HEIGHT INCREASING SHOES, to give you new poise and self cone 
fidence —a key to success and romance, No one will suspect 
that you are wearing them. These LIGHTWEIGHT FOAM RUBBER 
AND CUSHION CORK PADS fit securely without gluing and inter- 
changeablé in any shoes. Scientifically designed for walking 
comfort; aids posture. Worn by thousands. Durable and shock 
absorbing. State Man's or Woman's shoe size. 


SEND NO MONEY! Free 10 Day Trial! 
Just send name and address. Pay postman on delivery, only 
$2.98 plus postage per pair of “LIFTEE'’ HEIGHT IN- 
CREASE PADS. Or send only $2.98 with order and we 
pay postage. 10 DAY Ups MUST SATISFY OR 
MONEY WILL BE REFUND 
THELIFTEECO. » Dept.514, Box608 Churchst. +N.Y.C. 10008 


Learn how to become a 


GAME WARDEN 

(4 GOV'T HUNTER, FORESTER, WILDLIFE MANAGER 
—— 

Exciting job openings now for qualified men who 

love outdoor work, Profect forests and wildlifo — 

arrest violators! Good pay, security, prestige and 

outhority for respected career Conservation Offi- 

cers. Easy home-study plan! Send for FREE Foct 

BOOK, optitude QUIZ, and SUBSCRIPTION to 

Conservation magazine. Stole your age. 

¢ NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION 

Tm Campus Drive, Dept.3259,Newport,Calif.92660 


WANTED 
Write with active, Professional song- 
writers with publisher contacts, Rec- 
ords made. Share royalties, Send ideas, 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES Free examination 
Studio 15, 236 W. 55 St. at Broadway, NY 19, NY 


A BODY LIKE MINE 
IN SHORT TIME with famous 
DAN LURIE BARBELLS! 


i Send Fe Free seni Catalog 
Paotory — a 

Price: 

WES te set. soae.si0 4s $g468 


B00 th, Set. . 15.98. 18,08 


5 Plus FREE 
150 |b, Set. 23,48, we $10 ‘Course 


rs GUARANTEE, 
ey 0% in Ae or monsy order 

FP. % i NTU Brooklyn, New York. co c0.D 
LURIE BARBELL 

1661-A-9 Utica Ayes Dept. 768 Brookivn: 34, N. Y. 


MONEY TROUBLES? 


Nobody Refused up to $20,000.00 


Bad CreditisNoProblem = NotaloanCo. 

Strictly confidential — A plan for everyone 

We Can Help You — TODAY 
Send your name and address for FREE application 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATES, Dept.51 
3312 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85012 
146 Westminster St., Providence, Rhode Island 02903 


p aon a So 1Gp per lhe Ib. 


Look Trimmer Be Trimmer 


If your waistline isn’t what it should be, and you 
are seeking to improve upon its appearance 
key the newly designed “Exer’ Kit 
TODA 


Send waist size—$2.95 
House of Health Products, Inc. 


Dept. 10-K 
310 E. ist St., Dayton, Ohio 45402 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


THE HEAVYWEIGHT ELIMINATION FARCE 


The whole sad affair began the moment Muhammad Ali refused induction into the 
United States Army. Within hours the vultures began picking at the bones of the world 
heavyweight champion. First, Mr. Edwin Dooley, the New York State boxing commis- 
sioner, stripped Ali (or Cassius Clay, if you prefer) of his title and revoked his license 
to fight in the state. This was the same Edwin Dooley who, only five weeks earlier, 
when Ali was to fight Zora Folley in New York and bring in revenue for the state, 
stoutly defended Ali. ‘He’s a boxer and he’s the champion,” Dooley said, “and I re- 
spect him for that. His religion is a private matter and his military service is a mat- 
ter between him and the government.” 

Five weeks later Muhammad Ali was sticking inflexibly to his beliefs and Edwin 
Dooley was proving very flexible. And, in short order, other state commissioners, along 
with the World Boxing Association (a hapless organization of know-nothings), were 
all being flexible behind Dooley. 

All these actions were taken, mind you, on the presumption of Cassius Clay’s guilt, 
though his guilt or innocence had not yet been been proven in a court of law. Our 
Constitution says very clearly that no person should be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law. Which simply means that Muhammad Ali is not 
guilty until a succession of legal steps—including a grand jury hearing, possible in- 
dictment and trials, and appeals—results in a final conviction. And Muhammad Ali’s 
appeals are still to be heard in court. 

And what now? Well, now we have what the promoters call an “elimination tourna- 
ment” to determine a new heavyweight champion. There are eight fighters in the 
tournament. The best of them are Floyd Patterson, Ernie Terrell and Karl Milden- 
berger. Cassius Clay has beaten them all. 

We say this elimination tournament is a farce. We say that the only heavyweight 
champion of the world today is Muhammad Ali. And we say this without in any way 
condoning Ali’s actions. We happen to think that Ali is wrong in refusing to serve 
his government. We respect his religious beliefs, which are evidently sincere, and the 
fact that he would not want to shoot at any enemy. But we think he could have been 
accommodated in the Army, that his specialty, prizefighting, could have been used con- 
structively by the Army the way Joe Louis’ skills were used during World War II. 
We think Ali is wrong about a lot of things with respect to American life. But we insist 
that ne has the right to be wrong, and also the right to be adjudged innocent until all 
appeals are exhausted and he is proven guilty. This, of course, is a fundamental Amer- 
ican principle. 

On that belief we go along firmly with Nat Fleischer, the editor of Ring Magazine 
and the greatest boxing authority in the world today. Fleischer refuses to strip Clay of 
his title until due process of law is complete. He says the only heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world today is Muhammad Ali. So do we. As for that elimination tourna- 
ment... we’re looking forward to the Nino Benvenuti-Emile Griffith rematch for the 
middleweight championship, a real title bout. 


What kind 
of man uses 
Vaseline Hair Tonic? 
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He's watching a girl lose heavily at Black Jack. “Another card?” “Please.” 


deal the top card. It's a 5 for 21 and you knew it. 


| VASELINE} | 
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You saw the top card reflected in your ring.” Some men don't miss a trick. if 
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The man who knows how to take care of himself ol e 
used Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. “WJ 7 


Brings out thé’ma 
your hair...naturally. 


When a bullet hits the game, it is 
supposed to expand twice its diameter 
and bulldoze deep into the vitals for a 
quick kill, right? 

But what can you do about a bullet 
that mushrooms beautifully at, say, 


150 yards but is skimpy at 300? 
Or expands too much at close range? 
We have three suggestions: 

1. Shoot your game from the same 
distance every time {fat chance!}. 

2. & 3. Use our Power-Point bullet, 
or Silvertip bullet {shown below}. 

Both bullets deliver a knockdown 


punch at all hunting ranges. With full 
expansion and littie lead loss. 

{It sounds simple when you say it, 
but it took us years to work this out.} 

The Silvertip’s used more for bigger, 
heavier-muscled animals. 

Because its metal-clad nose delays ex- 
pansion until the bullet’s buried deep. 

The Power-Point, on the other hand, 
is a soft-nosed bullet. 

It expands fast. 

Both act like any other 
bullet. Until they hit. 

That’s where the sunilarity ends. 


All bullets are alike. Up to a certain point. 
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